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What are you going to do 


when you finish school? 


I. Nowhere else in the world 
would you be as free to choose 
almost any line of work you want 
to do when you grow up—and 
to fit yourself by education and 
training for the life you want. 
In America, there’s no law to 
limit your chances. 











2. Of equal importance to that freedom 
is the opportunity that lies ahead for you. 
Opportunity to climb to a top job—or to 
go into business for yourself. In countries 
where business is run by the government, 
people must work where, when, and how 
they’re told. 





3. Asan employee, you'll have the right 
to change your job any time you see a 
chance for advancement. As an employer, 
you'll have the opportunity to build as big 
a business as you’re able. 

















































4. If you go into business for yourself, 
you'll soon learn that opportunity is a two 
way deal. Only as your workers and your 
customers benefit will your business be able 
to grow and prosper. 





5. You'll also learn the importance of 
sound management—if your firm is going 
to earn the reasonable profits it must make 
in order to stay in business. For profits are 
the very backbone of American progress 
- - - your best guarantee of opportunity. 


No wona — OF  ~ as 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for your free copy of “Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
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6. So whether you work for someone else 
or become your own boss, business profits 
will always play a big part in your welfare 
—because the reasonable profits earned by 
industry pay for the research and expansion 
that bring more jobs, more security, and 





Most Americans say they think 
10 to 15 cents out of each dollar 
of sales would be a fair profit for 
business to make. Government fig- 
ures show that industry averages 
less than half that much profit! 


And about half of that is plowed 
back by industry to pay for the prog- 
ress and development that give 
Americans more good things than 
any other people on earth! 
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Everyman’s “Howgozit” 


aaa the Atlantic is no picnic, as a number of recent accidents 
have shown. The near-tragedy of the “Bermuda Sky Queen,” a 
chartered plane not subject to the safety regulations of the scheduled 
airlines, was apparently due to a lack of sufficient fuel for emer- 
gencies. To save his 69 passengers, the pilot had to ditch his plane 
in mid-ocean, near the weather ship Bibb. 

But all planes of the Trans World Airways, and many others, carry 
a little gadget which their pilots rate more important than life rafts 
or radar. It’s called the “Howgozit,” and it’s nothing but a simple 
chart clipped to the instrument panel. 

Before every flight takes off, the captain and navigator work out 
on a square of graph paper a “time-fuel curve.” It’s computed from 
the number and weight of passengers, the fuel load, normal fuel con- 
sumption based on expected winds, and the distance to destination. 
It shows exactly what amount of fuel should be left at every point 
in a long hop. At any moment the pilot can look at his instruments 
and see just where the plane stands in relation to the time-fuel curve 
on his Howgozit. 

As long as the pilot sees he is on the “sunny” side of the Howgozit, 
he knows everything is running smoothly. If he finds his plane sink- 
ing below the curve for even a few minutes, he must immediately 
find a solution, turn back, or seek an alternate landing field. Civil 
Aeronautics regulations compel the regular airlines to carry enough 
fuel to cover all these contingencies, plus an additional two hours’ 
flying time. No plane carrying a Howgozit has ever been lost 
through lack of fuel. 

Each one of us is the pilot of a personal craft that has taken off on 
a flight that lasts a lifetime. Most of us have a normal equipment of 
engine, wings, and rudder (fill in your own synonyms, but don’t 
imagine it’s just a matter of physiology). Most of us start with an 
ample supply of fuel for any emergency we are likely to meet. Yet 
we see every day examples of human crack-ups that could have been 
avoided with a little better planning. These poor fellows failed to 
plot a “Howgozit” for their flight, or forgot to check up with it at 
some crucial point in the journey. 

What should enter into computing the curve on our own How- 
gozit? Certainly a destination — some purpose in life bigger than 
sliding through seventy years of time in the easiest and most com- 
fortable direction. Certainly some consideration for the passengers 
— the people whose lives we touch intimately and who depend on 
our doing our part well. Certainly the winds and storms we en- 
counter — the problems and forces of the world in which we live 

A nation or a civilization needs a Howgozit too. Right now — at 
New Year’s, 1948 —we are dangerously near the line that could 
mean disaster for the whole ship of humanity. The crew needs 
courageous support and intelligent understanding from all of us. 
But our hopes will be realized only if every individual craft keeps 
on the beam of its own true flight. 

Have you checked your Howgozit lately? 


OUR FRONT COVER: These two teen-agers tractor on exhibition at the 4-H Congress 
have good cause for their satisfied smiles. in Chicago are Rexine Nookes, of Albion, 
They are the first girls ever to win state Mich., left, and Esther Farmer, of Edge- 
championships in the annual 4-H Club trace wood, N. Mex. Meeting drew 4-H members 
tor inten ance ds. Perched on a from across the nation.—Press Assn. photo 





























































Prang Ovi-8—The most practical 
water color box ever designed 


Prang No. 16 box 
16 clear, sparkling colors 


Prang Water Colors are famous for 
Brilliance « Smoothness « Transpar- 
ency « Clear and accurate blend- 
ing « Superb mixing and matching 


TEMPERA 


Exciting colors 
that glow with 
life and beauty. Opaque, velvety- 
smooth texture. Quick drying. 
Does not crack or flake. 

Paint your way to fame! Win a 
cash prize. ls easy with Prang 
Water Colors or Prang Tempera. 
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Send today for the folio, 
Winning Art Ideas—full of 
helpful suggestions. Dept. S-21. 


$900.00 


IN CASH PRIZES 


Pian to enter your regular school art work and 
win a big cash prize. Ask your teacher for de- 
tails he PICTORIAL, POSTER and FABRIC 
DECORATION Awards he American 
Crave Com 


$0! 
perv in the Scholastic Contest 
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HAT do you think of “Dutch dates”? 

Are you for or against? Why and 
when? This will be the subject of 
our next “Jam Session.” Write down 
your opinions and give your reasons. 
Mail vour ideas not later than Jan. 19 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. All 
letters must be signed with name and 


school address to be eligible for pub- 


lication on this page. 
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TODAY'S QUESTION 


If You Were Editor of this Maga- 
zine, What Changes Would You 
Make? 


We'd like to move into larger quar- 
ters and install an editor’s desk for 
every one of the hundreds of our read- 
ers who gave our magazine a careful 
analysis and came up with some top- 
notch suggestions for improvement. 

“There'd be some changes made” if 
we let vou take over, vou warn us. How- 
ever, the majority of you confess to lik- 
ing the magazine pretty much as it is. 
Many of you commented that it is 
“well balanced,” “an all-around maga- 
zine for high school students,” etc. Very 
few of you are in favor of dropping any 
of our present features; but you are in 
favor of adding some new ones and of 
devoting more space to some of your 
favorites. Here are the best 
comments from our “student editors”: 


some of 


If I were editor of this magazine, I 
would: 


. devote some space in each issue 
to playing up worthwhile hobbies. For 
instance, | would have one article on 
photography, discussing the equipment 
necessary and telling where to obtain 
literature on the subject. I would do 
the same for stamp collecting, coin col- 
lecting, radio transmitting, shopwork, 
and other interesting pastimes. 

Sidney Weissman 
Evander Childs H.S., Bronx, N. Y. 


. . . like to see more student-written 
short stories. Your stories by adult au- 
thors are wonderful, but I can find these 
elsewhere. What I really appreciate are 
those stories, poems, and essays written 
by teen-agers all over the country. I 
think it would be interesting also to 
have some material written by students 


in such neighboring countries as Can- 
ada and South America. This would 
promote our “good neighbor” policy, 
and we would benefit by learning what 
teen-agers in other countries are doing 
and thinking. 


Audree Joseph 
West H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


include more short biographies 
of famous people such as presidents, au- 
thors, inventors, stage and screen actors, 
foreign leaders, etc. From such a feature 
students would learn while reading an 
interesting story. You might even spon- 
sor a contest for the best biographical 
sketch of a famous person written by 
a student. 


Lois Snodgrass 
Washington (Pa.) HS. 


like to see this magazine take 
the lead in an educational program to 
combat the evils of early smoking and 
drinking. 
Betty Rackow 
Benjamin Franklin H.S., Rochester, N. Y. 


. include more articles on hunting, 
fishing, and outdoor life. 


Bob Anderson 
Seaside (Oregon) Union HS. 


... have more news about the latest 
scientific developments. 
Ralph Forrey 

Washington H.S., Salina, Kansas 


have a short article on girls 
sports as well as boys’ sports. 
Shirley Washbond 

Seaside (Oregon) Union HS. 


include a “what’s new” 
which could contain subject 
matter. It could include lists of good 
and interesting books. And 
students could send in letters telling 
what their schools and communities 
were doing. 

Carol McKelligott 

Bishop Muldoon H.S.,” Rockford, Il. 


page 


varied 


movies 


... like to see some space devoted 
to articles on teen-agers in other coun- 
tries. Their activities would be of great 
interest, Let's widen support of the U.N. 
by uniting the young people of different 
nations! 


Rosemarie Chnuilewski 
St. Thomas Aquinas H.S., Detroit, Mich 


(Continued on page 30) 
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@ THIRD PARTY IN ‘48? Will Henry 
A. Wallace run for President on a third 
party ticket? 


The question took on immediate im- 


portance recently following a declara- * 


tion by the Progressive Citizens of 
America that it would support former 
Vice-President Wallace’s candidacy for 
President in the November election. 

The political career of the former 
lowa editor has been a colorful one. 
He first attracted national attention as 
Secretary of Agriculture in President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 1933-37 admin- 
istration. He was later FDR’s successful 
Vice-Presidential running mate for the 
1941-45 term. He left the Cabinet posi- 
tion of Secretary of Commerce in Sep- 
tember, 1946, after breaking with Presi- 
dent Truman on foreign policy matters. 
Since then Wallace has urged that the 
U. S. try to work on more friendly terms 
with Russia. 

The Progressive Citizens of America 
is one of two major political groups of 
“independents,” people with liberal 
views often critical of both major par- 
ties. The other group is the Americans 
for Democratic Action. The ADA gen- 
erally supports Mr. Truman’s present 
firm policy toward Russia. 

As soon as the PCA decided to back 
a Wallace third party move, rumblings 
of opposition were heard from inde- 
pendents, inside and outside the PCA. 
Such opposition comes from two 
sources: 

1. Those who believe a third party 
movement is futile. If Wallace runs, 
they say, he will take votes from Mr. 
Truman and insure a GOP victory. 

2. Those who believe that the Wal- 
lace movement is dominated by com- 
munists. 

P.S. As of the end of December 
Wallace had not yet announced whether 
he was ready to be a candidate. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


@ PALESTINE. A miniature war is in 
progress in the Holy Land. Since No- 
vember 29, when the United Nations 
General Assembly voted to partition 


* Palestine into separate Jewish and Arab 


states, there has been continuous riot- 
ing and fighting. 

The British army, though maintaining 
a neutral position, has been accused by 
both sides of partiality. The Jewish 
Agency (which represents the Jews in 
Palestine) has also charged that the 
British-controlled Palestinian police 
force should not be trusted to maintain 
order. Because of the large percentage 
of Arabs in the police force, it is not 
likely to defend the Jews from attack. 

For this reason, the Jewish Agency 
has requested the British authorities to 
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recognize the Haganah as an official 
Jewish militia. The British have thus 
far refused to do this. 

The Haganah is the Jewish defense 
force. It consists of more than 70,000 
armed and well-trained men. There is 
also the Irgun Zvai Leumi a Jewish ex- 
tremist organization which is opposed to 
the moderate policies of the Haganah. 

Late last month the leaders of the 
seven Arab league nations, which have 
a joint population of 33,000,000, ended 
their “strategy conference” in Cairo. 
They announced that they will send 
recruits, money, and arms to Arabs in 
Palestine. 

Large-scale fighting is expected after 
May 15, when the British withdraw 
their troops from the Holy Land. It will 
then be the responsibility of a five- 
nation U.N. commission to maintain 
order until October 1 when the separate 
Jewish and Arab states are to emerge. 





Press Assn. 
YEARS AGO a sight like this would 
have filled people with terror. Today it’s 
just a math problem for astronomers. 
They figure this “new” comet, photo- 
graphed over Australia, is 90 million 
miles away and has tails as long as 20 
million miles. It is expected to be visible 
in this hemisphere this month. 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 





LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


@ JOHN L. LEWIS suddenly pulled his 
United Mine Workers out of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor last month. 

The mine chieftain acted with char- 
acteristic gruffness. Using his usual un- 
abridged vocabulary he sent this note 
to William Green, AFL president: 

“We disaffiliate.” 

What's Behind It: Lewis is one of 
America’s most powerful labor leaders. 
He has repeatedly “disaffiliated” from 
labor federations when they have not 
followed his lead. 

His latest move makes the UMW an 
independent union once again. At the 
recent AFL convention, Lewis found 
himself a minority of one on the union 
executive board in refusing to sign the 
noncommunist statement required by 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. No one 
believes Lewis is a Communist, but he 
is against having anything to do with 
the new labor law. 

Repudiated by the AFL on this, he 
has now moved out on his own. Back in 
1936, Lewis led the miners and several 
other unions out of the AFL, to form 
what has become the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

Lewis walked out of the CIO in 1942, 
again in a minority on union policy. He 
brought the UMW back into the AFL 
in 1945. He may now attempt to extend 
his union to cover other labor groups. 


@ A RUBLE REVOLUTION has taken 
place in Russia. By order of the Soviet 
government, the value of the ruble (Rus- 
sian unit of currency) has been reduced 
by as much as 90 per cent. 

The Russian people were told to turn 
in all their cash at the rate of ten old 
rubles for one new ruble. They were 
given seven days in which to do so. 

Those who had savings in the banks 
were given better exchange rates. These 
ranged from even exchange on the first 
8,000 rubles to  three-for-one for 
amounts over 10,000 rubles. Those 
hardest hit were the peasants, many of 
whom keep their savings under the 
mattress. 

Workers’ wages are to remain un- 
changed. That is, the same number of 
new rubles is to be paid as before. 
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Thus industrial workers stand to gain. 

The Soviet government also an- 
nounced the ending of all food ration- 
ing. No longer will ration coupons be 
required to purchase food. 

Previously, there had been a dual 
system of distribution: (a) government 
stores where rationed goods were sold 
at fixed prices; and (b) the so-called 
“free market” where commodities were 
sold unrationed, but at much higher 
prices. 

Under the new decree the free mar- 
kets are abolished and uniform fixed 
prices are established. 

What's Behind It: The prime reason 
for these drastic reforms is inflation. 
This “capitalistic disease” has also been 
plaguing the Soviet system. Inflation 
sets in when there is a shortage of com- 
modities. Prices go up for the few goods 
that are available. 

The official rate of a ruble is 19 cents. 
Under the new price schedule, a pound 
ot bread costs 27 cents; milk, 45 cents 
a quart; a man’s suit, $266. 

Perhaps a better way of comparing 
prices in Russia and the United States 
is to compute how long the average 
Russian and the average American have 
to work to earn the price of certain 
goods. e 

Thus a loaf of bread costs the Russian 
factory worker the average earnings of 
31 minutes’ work (the American, seven 
minutes); a man’s suit of clothes—four 
weeks for the Russian, 25 hours 20 
minutes for the American. . 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


@ DISLOYALTY to our country is the 
charge made by Attorney General Tom 
Clark against nearly 90 organizations 
and schools. 

Among these allegedly subversive 
groups are the Communist party, Ku 
Klux Klan, American Youth for Democ- 
racy, Columbians, Silver Shirts, and 
many Communist “front” organizations. 
Eleven schools of political science were 
also listed as Communist dominated. 

The Attorney General was ordered to 
prepare a list of “totalitarian, fascist, 
Communist, or subversive” groups, as 
part of the Executive Order by Presi- 
dent Truman creating the Loyalty Re- 
view Board (see Dec. 1 issue). This 
Board will hear appeals under the pres- 
ent program of loyalty checks on all 
Federal workers. 

The fact that an employee belongs to 
one of the alleged subversive groups 
will not prove that he is disloyal. Such 
membership will merely be one piece 


of evidence against an accused em- 
ployee, according to Seth W. Richard- 
son, head of the Loyalty Review Board. 
Attorney General Clark said that he 
may list other disloyal groups later. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE § 


@ ENIWETOK is a lonely spot. It is a 
sort of coral necklace of 40 tiny island 
“beads,” far out in the vast Pacific. It 
lies about halfway between Hawaii and 
the Philippines. The nearest land is 
more than 100 miles away. The 147 na- 
tives of the atoll are being moved to 
another island. 

But don’t get the idea that you can 
spend a nice, quiet vacation there. You 
couldn’t even get near the place. Even 
the United Nations is barred. 

For Eniwetok will become a “forbid- 
den fortress of the atom.” The U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission plans to 
test atomic weapons there. 

Eniwetok was chosen because, among 
other advantages, there are hundreds 
of miles of open sea to westward, the 
direction in which the wind usually 
blows. Winds from Eniwetok may 
carry radio-active particles. 

U.S. Marines seized Eniwetok from 
the Japanese in 1944. It is part of the 
Marshall Island group, which the U. S. 
holds as a U.N. “strategic trusteeship.” 


@ VENEZUELA. For the first time in 
Venezuela’s history, a direct and demo- 
cratic election was held for a president 
and a congress. The balloting was se. 
cret. More than I,- 
500,000 voters went 
to the polls. All men 
and women over 18, 
including _illiterates, 
were eligible to vote. 

The victor in the 
presidential contest 
was the 63-year-old 
writer and educator, 
Romulo Gallegos. He 
was the candidate of 
the moderate Socialist Democratic Ac- 
tion party. By a margin of almost 4 to 1, 
he defeated the candidate of the Catho- 
lic Conservative Copei party. 

What's Behind It: Oil-rich Venezuela 
has an area of 350,000 square miles 
(larger than Texas and Oklahoma) and 
a population of 4,000,000. Almost two 
fifths of the people are illiterate. 

In October, 1945, the government of 
General Isaias Medina was overthrown 
and a temporary regime established 
under the Socialist leader, Dr. Romulo 
Betancourt. Since then the country has 
been under the control of the majority 
Socialist Democratic Action party. 






"INP 
ROMULO GALLEGOS 









PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 


we, 
International News Phote 


Is this a “new low” in automobiles? This midget electric car was designed by a 
former Japanese pilot. It runs on a 30-volt battery, and can whiz along at 30 miles 
an hour. Here it passes under the amazed gaze of an American military police- 
man on the Ginza, Tokyo’s main_ street. Principal drawbacks in the toy-like 
roadster: Its battery must be recharged every six hours, and it cost $2,400. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS ON PAGE 12 
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ongress at Work 


...in_ an Election Year 


of severe national crisis. Special ses- 

sions called just before the outbreak 
of a war provide the most dramatic ex- 
amples. But rarely have our 531 legisla- 
tors met in peacetime in such an at- 
mosphere of urgency, importance, and 
excitement. 

On January 6 the 80th Congress re- 
sumes its work in the low-ceilinged, 
carpeted House and Senate chambers of 
the Capitol. In this, its second regular 
session, Congress is faced with two 
major problems: 

q The European Recovery Program, 
which started as the “Marshall Plan” 
last June. Congress will decide how 
much and how soon we shall aid the 
nations of western Europe. 

{Inflation at home. There is no dis- 
agreement that steps must be taken to 
combat high prices and shortages of 
goods. But what steps shall be taken 
to combat inflation and to prevent an 
economic “bust”? Here, there is wide 
disagreement. 

There is something else which hangs 
in the air in Washington. It will not be 
mentioned in any bill introduced on the 

floor of Congress. But it will influence 
many of them. It is politics — the poli- 
tics of a Presidential election year. 

The great political battle, which 
recurs every four years, reaches its first 
climax in June. Then the Democratic 
and Republican parties meet in conven- 
tion to elect their candidates for Presi- 
dent. From then on, it will be an all-out 
contest, to be decided on Election Day, 
November 2. 

On Election Day, our 435 Representa- 
tives and one third of our Senators must 
also face the voters. They know that the 
nation will be watching their actions in 
Congress with particular care this year. 
Political considerations will color every 
act of Congress, to some degree. Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans will each claim 
credit for popular moves, and put blame 
for such items as high prices on “the 
other fellow.” 

Usually Congress returns to Wash- 
ington in January refreshed from six or 
even eight months at home. But, this 
year, Congress has had only a brief 
Christmas holiday. A special session of 
Congress, called by President Truman 


(Ccrsevere has met before in times 
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Inflation and foreign aid are 
major issues before second 
regular session of 80th Congress 


on November 17, lasted until December 
19. In that session, too, the major issues 
were inflation and foreign aid. Before 
examining the issues which will face 
Congress during the coming months, let 
us first see what the special session ac- 
complished. 

President Truman asked the special 
session to: 

q Provide $597,000,000 in emergency 
aid to France, Italy, and Austria. This 
is a “stopgap” measure, to tide these 
nations over until the passage of the 
long-range European Récovery Pro- 
gram. 

q Adopt a ten-point program to com- 
bat inflation. These ten points included 
a return to a number of wartime restric- 
tions, as well as rationing and price 
controls on certain basic items. 

Congress made considerable re- 
visions in these proposals before acting 
on them. As finally passed, the stopgap 
foreign aid bill authorizes up to $522,- 
000,000 for France, Italy, and Austria. 
This is a sizable cut in the Administra- 
tion’s request. Although both houses of 
Congress first approved the full amount 
requested, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee later cut it down. 

Limited aid to China was also in- 
cluded in the bill. Congress provided 
$18,000,000 for Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tionalist government, now engaged in 
civil war with the Chinese Communists 
This relatively small amount was au- 
thorized as a gesture. More substantial 
aid to China will probably be taken up 
shortly, after Congress has heard the 
views of Secretary of State Marshall. 

The stopgap aid bill makes $150,000,- 
000 available immediately. This sum 
will come from funds of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The re- 
mainder of the money must be pro- 
vided by Congress through an appro- 
priation bill, which may reduce the 
total somewhat. 

Most of the money will be spent for 
desperately needed food. Lesser amounts 
will be spent for coal, petroleum, seeds, 
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and similar items. Congress added cer- 
tain safeguards to the bill which were 
not proposed by President Truman. For 
instance, the bill provides that a mini- 
mum of 150,000,000 bushels of wheat 
must be on hand in this country next 
July, unless spring crop prospects are 
unusually good. This is to insure that 
the United States does not leave itself 
short of wheat. 

The special session of Congress found 
the problem of combatting inflation far 
more complex than providing stopgap 
aid for Europe. Here is what President 
Truman asked for in his ten-point do- 
mestic program: 


1 Authority to ration basic con- 
* sumer goods—such as food— 
which are now scarce. 
2 Authority to set up price con- 
* trols on these items, and to es- 
tablish controls on wages where neces- 
sary. The President emphasized that he 
was looking for “selective” control over 
a limted number of items only. 
3 Authority to distribute scarce ba- 
* sic commodities — such as wheat 
— where they would serve the best pur- 
pose. 
4 Regulation of speculation (gam- 
* bling on future price changes) on 
commodity exchanges. 
8 Authority to force livestock and 
* poultry growets to market their 
products at certain limited weights, in 
order to save grain and other feeds. 
6 Expansion of Government-spon- 
* sored agricultural conservation 
practices and inducements to produce 
food for foreign use. 
7 Extension and strengthening of 
* rent controls. 


Authority to direct the use of 
* transportation. 














Manning in The Detroit Times 


it Will Be a Long Season of Politics 











9 Extension and strenthening of 
* wartime controls over exports. 
10 Restoration of credit controls on 

* installment buying. (See Dec. 1 
issue, page 10.) 

The first response to these proposals 
came from Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio. Senator Taft is chairman of the 
powerful Republican Policy Committee, 
and an announced Presidential candi- 
date. He blasted the entire Truman 
program as unnecessary and dangerous. 
But this criticism was quickly moder- 
ated. Many Republicans pointed out 
that a subcommittee headed by Repub- 
lican Senator Ralph Flanders, of Ver- 
mont, had already recommended most 
of these controls, with the exception 
of price controls and rationing. 


GOP Offers Own Bill 


Republican leaders in Congress wrote 
an anti-inflation measure of their own, 
which was passed by a large majority 
of both Democrats and Republicans. 
The act covers points 6, 8, and 9 of the 
President’s ten-point program. It also 
permits the President to restrict, until 
February 1, the amount of grain which 
can be used by distilleries. This extends 
part of the Administration’s food con- 
servation program. 

The principal provision of the GOP 
anti-inflation bill <alls for voluntary 
agreements among industrial and agri- 
cultural groups. These groups will be 
permitted to achieve some of the ob- 
jectives of the President’s price control 
and rationing plans. It appeared likely 
that Mr. Truman would approve this 
bill, although criticizing it for not being 
strong enough. 

Now let us look ahead to see what 
measures Congress will consider in its 
regular session beginning this week. In 
the first place, the battle against in- 


flation will be picked up at the point it 
was dropped at ihe end of the special 
session. Equally urgent will be the 
European Recovery Plan, details of 
which were presented to Congressmen 
by President Truman for some “light” 
Christmas reading. 

The European Recovery Program has 
grown out of Secretary Marshall’s now- 
famous speech at Harvard University 
last June. In July, 16 western Euro- 
pean nations met in Paris and, with 
U. S. advice, worked out the Marshall 
Plan. The Plan has been considered by 
various American groups set up by the 
President. As proposed by the Admin- 
istration, the European Recovery Pro- 
gram will cost the United States 17 
billion dollars, to be spent from April 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1952. Mr. Truman 
asked the Congress to authorize $6,800,- 
000,000 by April 1, to cover the first 
15 months of the program. 

It seems likely that Congress will act 
favorably on the ERP. But it seems 
equally likely that substantial revisions 
will be made on the program as pre- 
sented to Congress. 

Taxes a “Hot Issue” 

Another sure-fire explosive item 
which Congress will take up is the ques- 
tion of reduction of income taxes. Twice 
in 1947 Congress passed bills to bring 
taxes down from their high wartime 
level. President Truman vetoed these 
bills, saying that he favored “the right 
kind” of tax reduction at the “right 
time.” Whether or not he considers this 
the “right time” is not yet known. 

Administration leaders have claimed 
that taxes should not be reduced as long 
as we must meet heavy expenditures for 
European recovery. Also, they would 
prefer to apply any Federal surpluses 
towards reducing our national debt. 
But many Republicans—as well as 





many Democrats—feel that tax reduc. 
tion is long overdue. They feel that 
Federal spending can be cut sufficiently 
to make up for this reduced Goverm- 
ment income. 

Congress will also deal with a num- 
ber of measures on which action was 
not completed last year. These include: 

The Stratton bill, introduced by Rep. 
William G. Stratton, Republican of 
Illinois, to admit 400,000 displaced per- 
sons to the United States. Since last 
winter there appears to be growing 
sentiment in favor of admitting a num- 
ber of these homeless Europeans by 
lifting certain restrictions of our pres- 
ent immigration laws. 

Universal Military Training bill (see 
Oct. 20 issue). A Presidential com- 
mittee recommended six months’ basic 
military training for all 18-year-old 
youths. Congress has taken no action on 
this measure as yet. 

The Voice of America program. Con- 
gress provided limited funds last year 
to allow the State Department to con- 
tinue its wartime overseas information 
program. Voice of America radio broad- 
casts carry hews of the United States to 
many parts of the world. There is now 
considerable feeling that this program 
should be strengthened, in order to 
combat Russian propaganda. 

There are also a number of other long- 
range measures which have been be- 
fore Congress for several years. These 
include a Government housing program 
to build 10,000,000 homes in the next 
10 years; Federal aid to education (see 
Nov. 10 issue); and a compulsory Gov- 
ernment health service. It is question- 
able whether these measures will be 
passed by Congress this year. Many 
observers feel that the Republican-led 
Congress will be unwilling to pass such 
legislation while there is a Democratic 
President. 


FOUR REPUBLICAN LEADERS TO WATCH IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





JOHN TABER, 


of New York, 
economy-minded chairman of the 


Committee, is 


Appropriations 





JESSE P. WOLCOTT, of Michigan, 
chairman of the Banking and 


Currency C 
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, is sp Means Committee, 
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known for “Taberizing” bills by ing 
tutting funds severely. 





rival Mr. Truman’s program. 


to Watch on tax 





HAROLD KNUTSON, of Minne- 
sota, chairman of the Ways and 


reduction; has 
served in Congress since 1917. 


SENIOR 





CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, of Mass., 
was chairman of committee that 


man to went to Europe last summer. 
His opinion will weigh heavily 


on ERP. (Photos by H. & E.) 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


and Britain settled none of the issues 

which had caused it. But it settled 
a great many other things. 

The war was fought for freedom of 
the seas. The peace treaty (signed at 
Ghent, Belgium, December 24, 1814) 
said nothing about freedom of the seas. 

It was fought to stop Britain’s practice 
of forcing American sailors into service 
with the British Navy. The Treaty of 
Ghent said nothing about this impress- 
ment — but the practice stopped. 

The war was fought for the conquest 
of Canada and, possibly, of the Ameri- 
can Southwest. But Canada was uncon- 
quered, and not for another generation 
were Americans to make good their 
conquest of the Southwest. 

Yet the war had far-reaching in- 
fluences on American life. For the War 
of 1812 brought to an end a period 
of forty years in which America was 
deeply involved in European politics 
and wars. 

Before that time European countries 
had looked upon America as their col- 
ony, as subject to their designs and am- 
bitions, as pawns in their games of poli- 
tics and wars. It cannot be said that the 
United States “won” the War of 1812. 
It can be said, however, that the war 
established the power of the United 
States to take care of herself, and the 
right of the new nation to be free of 
European entanglements. 

The War of 1812 itself had enor- 
mously stimulated our economic inde- 
pendence. With the end of the war came 
a surge of national feeling such as had 


[= War of 1812-14 between the U. S. 
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America 
Stands by Herself 


not been seen before. Indeed, in some 
ways, American nationalism was born 
in the struggle for neutral rights during 
the War of 1812 rather than in the 
Revolution and the making of the Con- 
stitution. 

In the realm of foreign affairs the new 
nationalism can be seen in the Monroe 
Doctrine (1823), in the acquisition of 
Florida (1819), and in the beginning 
of interest in Texas and Oregon. 

Politically, the new nationalism ex- 
pressed itself in the disappearance of 
the Federalist party and the growing 
nationalism of the Jeffersonian party. It 
can be seen in the rise to power of the 
“War Hawks of 1812”—of men like 
Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, and 
Daniel Webster. It was marked by the 
enactment of a whole series of laws de- 
signed to strengthen the nation’s power. 
Among these were laws for national 
roads, a law re-establishing the Bank of 
the United States, a law for high tariffs 
which inaugurated the protective sys- 
tem. All of these were known together 
as the “American System.” 

Economically, nationalism was en- 
couraged by the rapid growth of domes- 
tic manufactures, which was enormously 
hastened by the War of 1812. An 
elaborate system of internal improve- 
ments also developed, of which the Erie 
Canal was merely the most spectacular. 
American population, wealth, and area 
of settlement grew at an astonishing 
rate. There was an amazing increase in 
cotton production. This increase was 
brought about by the cotton gin, the 
expansion of the cotton kingdom into 
the rich soils of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana and the growth to 
major importance of the cotton export 
trade. 





The Bettman Archive 
Signing the Treaty of Ghent: British Admiral 
lord Gambier, left, faces John Quincy Adams 
and Albert Gallatin, U. S. peace commissioners. 


In law, the new nationalism showed 
itself °. the decisions of the Supreme 
Court under John Marshall. His major 
decisions established the great strength 
of the Supreme Court and many strong 
interpretations within the Constitution. 
A little later, the Commentaries on the 
Constitution, by Joseph Story, explained 
Marshall’s interpretations to students 
and lawyers throughout the land. 

Culturally, too, the period after the 
War of 1812 ushered in a new era of 
national feeling. Naturalists discovered 
American flora and fauna. Painters 
turned from old world models to depict 
the beauties of the American landscape. 
The North American Review, founded 
in 1815, wasean American version of 
the great British quarterly magazines. 
Its emphasis was on American subjects. 
In the realm of literature, James Feni- 
more Cooper and William Gilmore 
Simms began to use American material 
that was eventually to be so character- 
istic of our literature. 

Behind all this ferment of nationalism 
was, of course, the physical reality. The 
nation was growing and expanding by 
leaps and bounds. The population was 
increasing more rapidly than that of any 
other Western nation. Immigrants 
poured in from abroad, Settlers flooded 
out into the rich lands of the West. In 
1801 Jefferson had said that there was 
“land enough ‘for our descendants to 
the hundredth and thousandth genera- 
tion.” But in his own lifetime he saw 
most of the land which was then part of 
the United States occupied by pioneers 
and settlers. 
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The word is nichevo. It means, 
“nothing.” That word sums up the 
“accomplishments” of the fifth session 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers. The 
session in London ended on December 
15 after three fruitless weeks. No plans 
were made for any future meeting. 
The Foreign Ministers met to draw 
up peace treaties for Germany and 
Austria. On almost every issue they 
found themselves in a 3-to-1 split. The 
Western Big Three (represented by 
U. S. Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall, Britain's Ernest Bevin, and 
France’s Georges Bidault) found little 
common ground with Russia, repre- 
sented by Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov. 


Exit the Council 


Apparently, the Council of Foreign 
Ministers is ready for the history books. 
Continued disagreement between Rus- 
sia and the ‘Vest has brought the 
Council to a dead stop. How the final 
peace settlement for Germany and Aus- 
tria will be reached is an unanswered 
question. . 

The Council of Foreign Ministers 
was formally established in August 1945 
at the Potsdam Conference which was 
attended by President Truman, British 
Prime Minister Attlee and Generalis- 
simo Stalin. Its purpose was to draft 
peace settlements for World War II. 

Since then the Councii has met five 
times. Its “box score” can be tallied 
up briefly. On the credit side is the 
writing of the peace treaties with the 
five former Axis states — Italy, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Romania, and Finland. On 
the debit side is the still unfinished 
business of peace settlements with Aus- 
tria and Germany. All told, of the five 
sessions, three ended in complete dis- 
agreement. 


T= Russians have a word for it. 


Fight for Europe’s “‘Work Shop” 


The stumbling block was and still 
is Germany. The Allies who fought 
against Germany during the war seem 
now —in peace—to be fighting over 
Germany. 

The Germany which is the pawn on 
the world chessboard is a country of 
63,000,000 people with an area of 
143,000 square miles. She occupies the 
center of the European continent. Be- 


causes of her vast in- 

dustrial capacity, she 

has been the “work > 
shop” of Europe. Be- 

fore the war Germany 

supplied half of Eu- 

rope’s iron, half of her 

steel, and three-fifths of 

her coal. 

The greatest indus- 
trial region in Germany 
is the Ruhr, on Ger- 
manys’ western border. 
The Big Four would 
like to place the Ruhr 
under permanent inter- 
national control. Rus- 
sia wants a hand in the 
management of the 
Ruhr’s coal mines and 
steel plants mainly to 
obtain reparations for 
herself. The Western 
Allies, on the other 
hand, would like to use 
the Ruhr’s resources to 
help rebuild Europe, 
particularly Germany’s 
closest neighbors. 

With differences such as these be- 
fore them, the Big Four Foreign Min- 
isters set to work in London in Novem- 
ber. They set up the following order 
of business. Only three of these items 
were discussed during the conference. 

1. Austrian treaty. Here the conflict 
between East and West in on the defini- 
tion of what constitutes German assets 
(properties) in Austria. Russia wants 
title to all Nazi-owned plants in the 
country. But many of the plants claimed 
by the Russians are actually Austrian 
plants seized by the Nazis after their 
annexation of Austria in 1938. 

During the London session, France 
suggested as a compromise that one- 
half of Austria’s oil production should 
go to Russia. Molotov turned it down, 
demanding a two-thirds share. France 
also proposed a lump payment of $100,- 
000,000 by Austria to Russia over a 
period of 10 years. This would settle 
all Soviet claims to other German as- 
sets in that country. This, too, was un- 
acceptable to Molotov. 

Then, two days after the collapse of 
the conference, the Soviet government 
surprisingly announced that it is will- 
ing to reconsider the French offers. 


Foreign Ministers find line-up is 
Russia vs. United States-Britain-Frang 


bit Four Split, 3-1 


He Brought a Stack of Them! . 








Goldberg in the New 


Russia will submit its counter-proposals 
by February 1. This, of course, is no 
pledge of cooperation, on Russia’s part 
But it’s an unexpected ray of hope. 
Another dispute on Austria has to 
do with her frontiers. The Westem 
powers fee] that these frontiers should 
be the same as they were in 1938 
Russia is backing Yugoslavia’s claim 
to Austrian Carinthia. Yugoslavia claims 
this border province is inhabited by « 
large proportion of Slavic people. 
2. German peace — procedure and 
frontiers. The United States wants all 
51 countries which declared war on 
Germany to have «a voice in drafting 
the peace. Russia wants it limited to 
the Big Four plus 20 others which 
actually fought the Germans. 
The major issue on the border ques 
tion is Germany’s eastern frontier with 
Poland. Moscow holds that the present 
border fixed in the Potsdam Agreement 
of 1945 was meant to be permanent. 
The Western powers argue that it is 
only temporary. Secretary Marshall 
quoted the Potsdam text which provid- 
ed that “the final delimitation of the 
western frontier of Poland should await 
the peace settlement.” He urged the 
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creation of a boundary commission to 
recommend the best possible frontier. 
This proposal was rejected by Molotov. 

3. Economic principles. It was this 
item on the agenda that brought about 
the collapse of the conference. Russia 
is demanding ten billion dollars in rep- 
arations from Germany. She insists on 
receiving goods that are currently being 
tuned out by German factories. 

The Western Allies are opposed to 
Russia’s claim to reparations from cur- 
rent production. The U. S. and Britain 
are spending $700,000,000 this year 
to supply Germany with food and raw 
materials. If Moscow’s demands are 
granted, Russia would in effect be col- 
lecting reparations from her Western 
Allies. Moreover, according to British 
Foreign Secretary Bevin. Russia has 
already taken more than $7,000,000,000 
in reparations from her own zone in Ger- 
many, mostly industrial machinery. 

4. Form of Government. The Rus- 
sians want a strong centralized Ger- 
man regime. The Western democracies 
fear that such a government may lead 
to another dictatorship. They favor in- 
stead a loose federation for the Reich. 

5. Demilitarization. The Council de- 
cided in 1945 that all German war 
plants are to be destroyed by June 30, 
1948. The Russians are accusing the 
Western Allies of making “almost no 
progress” in this direction. These 
charges have been denied by the others. 

6. America’s disarmament proposal. 
The United States suggested in June 
1946 that the Big Four sign a 40-year 





















treaty pledging to use their armed forces 
to prevent future German aggression. 
Russia has refused to consider this. 

These, then, are the rocks on which 
the Council foundered. But they are 
the small rocks. The big rock that sank 
the ship is East-West rivalry. 

Russia and the Western democracies 
are working at cross purposes. The 
United States, through the Marshall 
Plan, is striving to speed the rehabili- 
tation of Europe and thereby strengthen 
the democratic governments on the con- 
tinent. 

Moscow, on the other hand, is de- 
termined to block the Marshall Plan. 
That accounts for her revival of the nine- 
nation Comintern. It is behind Com- 
munist leadership of strikes in France 
and Italy. 


Creation of “Trizonia” 


What happens now? 

That’s anybody’s guess. Neither side 
has announced its plans. There are in- 
dications, however, that the three West- 
ern powers may merge their occupation 
zones in Germany to form a “Trizonia.” 
This new state of western Germany 
would be put to work under the Mar- 
shall Plan to help rebuild Europe. 

It is also expected that Russia will 
set up an “all-German Government” in 
her zone of the Reich. Eastern Ger- 
many will then openly become another 
Soviet satellite. 

Such are the grim prospects for the 
New Year —a divided Germany, a di- 
vided Europe, a divided world. 
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| Questions are based on articles in 
| this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
| Answers in Teacher Edition. 

| 

| Who Am I? 


! In the blank in front of each of the 
| following “who’s whos” write in the 
l name of the person described. Each 
counts 5. Total 30. 


—————————s SS Tl 
| foreign minister of France. I have been 
! working out arrangements with VU. S. 

Secretary of State Marshall which may 
| lead to an economic union for the three 
| zones in western Germany. 


I 2 





I am chair- 
1 man of the House Ways and Means 

Committee — a key man to watch on tax 
reductions. 


$$$ ~. 


= 3. Iam a Repre- 
sentative from New York and am chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I’m noted for my desire to cut 
| appropriations severely. 


| 4. 1 am the new 
| premier of France. I have taken over 
* from Paul Ramadier at a critical time. 



































“Trizonia’” would include three western zones of occupation in striped area. 
British and American zones already operate as one unit in most matters. | 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


continued from preceding page 


Multiple Choice for Congress 

Underline the word or phrase which 
goes best with the main statement in 
each problem. Each counts 6. Total 30. 

1, How many of our Representatives 
will “face the voters” this year? (a) 
1/3rd; (b) 2/3rds; (c) all who wish to 
stay in Congress. 

2. What were the chief issues before 
the special session of Congress? (a) in- 
flation and foreign aid; (b) foreign aid 
and housing; (c) foreign aid and dis- 
placed persons. 

3. What nations are likely to receive 
help through the stopgap foreign aid 
program? (a) China, France, Italy, and 
Austria; (b) France, China, Austria, 
and India; (c) Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Austria. 

4. How do the nations receiving 
money from the foreign aid bill plan to 
spend the funds? (a) To build up mili- 
tary defenses against Russia; (b) for 
food, coal, etc. (c) to rebuild their 
factories. 

5. What are some measures that Con- 
gress is most likely to act on this session? 
(a) Military training, displaced persons, 
the Voice of America program; (b) 
compulsory health service, military train- 
ing, housing; (c) Federal aid to educa- 
tion, military training, and compulsory 
health service. 

My score 





Brief Answers 

Select the correct answer in each of 
the following, and write it in space 
provided. Each counts 5. Total 20. 
seen 1. How much 
reparations money does Russia believe 
Germany should pay her? (Two billion 
dollars; ten billion; twenty billion). 





a ; 2. Russia is sup- 
porting Jugoslav demands for what 
Austrian territory? (Transylvania, 
Carinthia, Briga Tenda). 

7 3. What kind of 
a government has Russia demanded for 
Germany? (strong central government; 
a weak federation of German states; 
three independent German nations. 

. 4. What's the 
chief stumbling block in making the 
peace settlement with Austria? (decid- 
ing the type of government; determin- 
ing what are German assets there; find- 
ing a seaport for Austria). 








My score My total score 
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United Nations News ( ? 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


World Bill of Rights 
“TO PROMOTE HUMAN RIGHTS 


and fundamental freedoms for all,” the 
United ‘Nations Commission on Human 
Rights has adopted a “Declaration of 
Rights.” 

The declaration provides a code of 
human rights for “every person without 
distinction as to race, color, sex, lan- 
guage, religion, political or other opin- 
ion, property status or national or so- 
cial origin.” It was hammered out dur- 
ing a two-weeks round of sessions in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

The text was approved by the Com- 
mission 13 to 0, with Russia and three 
of her satellites (Yugoslavia, Byelo- 
Russia, and the Ukraine) abstaining. 

A leading part in the framing of the 
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States representative. Many of its arti- 
cles are modeled after the Bill of Rights 
of our own Constitution, 

Following are some of the provisions 
of the Declaration of Rights: 

1. Everyone shall have access to free 
and independent ‘tribunals (courts). 

2. Any person is presumed to be in- 
nocent until proved guilty. 

3. No one shall be subjected to tor- 
ture or to ruel or inhuman punishment 
or indignity. 

4. Slavery in all its forms, being in- 
consistent with the dignity of man, shall 
be prohibited by law. 

5. Freedom of belief, or worship, and 
of religious teaching is the right of 
everyone. 

The declaration will be sent tc the 57 
member governments of the United Na- 
tions for comment, and will be sub- 
mitted to the U. N. General Assembly 
for adoption next fall. It can have no 
binding effect before then. 


Ewes Have Their Day 


You have probably never heard 
of the Ewes (pronounced Eh-vehs). 
But there are a million of them. These 
one million Africans inhabit British and 
French Togoland and the British Gold 
Coast in Africa. 

For the past 63 years the tribe has 
been divided between two colonial rul- 
ers — the British and the French. 

The Ewes have not been happy about 
this division, but there was nothing 
they could do about it—until they 
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United Nations Sed 


heard of the U. N. and its responsibil. 
ity to dependent peoples. 

The Ewes decided to send a spokes. 
man to present their grievance to the 
world organization. The spokesman, 
Sylvanus E. Olympio, arrived at Lake 
Success last month. To reporters he ex. 
plained that this was “the simple re 
quest of a tribe of one million people 
to be allowed to live together under 
one government so that they can 
achieve peace and prosperity.” 

He told how trading among his 
tribesmen is blocked by customs and 
currency barriers. For instance, a man 
in Lome, under the French flag, cannot 
send corn and flour to his family in the 
Keta district, under Britain. 

The Trusteeship Council considered 
the petition and reached an harmoni- 
ous agreement. The British and French 
were asked to ease frontier transit and 
help the Ewes develop “their capacity 
for self-government.” 


UNESCO in Action 


After adopting a program of more 
than 125 individual projects, UNESCO 
(the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization) ad- 
journed its second general assembly 
in Mexico last month. 

The organization, which now has a 
membership of 40 nations, also adopted 
a budget of $7,682,637 for next year 
to be spent to “mobilize the resources 
of education, science, and the arts for 
peace and understanding.” 

The third general assembly of 
UNESCO will meet in Beirut, capital of 
Lebanon, in November, 1948. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


candidate (kan di dat), noun, comes 
from a Latin word which means clothed in 
white. Our present meaning is related to 
the fact that Roman senators wore white 
clothing. A candidate is anyone nominated 
for a public office, for a job, privilege, ot 
honor. 

Speculation (spék a la shin), noun, 
comes from a Latin word which means to 
spy out, observe. It means — in business - 
the act of risking money in the hope of 
making a profit. 

displaced person has come to mean, since 
the war, a European who either has no 
country or who does not wish to return to 
his former country. 
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Keeping the 


]HEN you hear that Lewis Deschler 

| keeps the House of Representa- 

tives “in order,” you can be sure 

he doesn’t do it with a broom and dust 

pan. He is the House Parliamentarian, 
a post he has held for 20 years. 

As Parliamentarian, Deschler is the 
fellow who sees that our 435 Represen- 
tatives observe the rules of the law- 
making game. When the Eightieth Con- 
gress convenes for its 1948 session this 
week, the 42-year-old Parliamentarian 
will be seated to the right of Speaker 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

The heat of debate may cause a Con- 
gressman to get excited and use some 
highly impolite words about one of 
his fellow legislators. If that happens, 
Deschler will whisper to Speaker Mar- 
tin, “The gentleman is out of order.” 

Martin will then pound his gavel and 
repeat Deschler’s warning to the House. 


Needed: Tact and Fair Play 


But the Parliamentarian’s duties be- 
come far more involved than this. It is 
he who advises Representatives what 
rulings they may use to push legislation 
in which they are interested. 

Deschler’s position is a ticklish one. 
He must not only advise the Republican 
majority leaders, but he must give 
equally impartial advice to their Demo- 
cratic minority opponents. If Republican 
Speaker Martin wants to promote the 
passage of a tax bill which his party 
favors, Deschler prescribes the proper 
parliamentary procedure for accom- 
plishing this. At the same time, he may 
be asked to advise Democratic Minority 
Leader Sam Rayburn what his parlia- 
mentary rights will be if he undertakes 
to block the Speaker’s plans. 

When I was in Washington recently, 
I dropped into Deschler’s office in the 
Capitol. I wanted to find out how one 
man can keep tabs on the 11,000 par- 
liamentary rulings that the House draws 
upon in conducting its business. 

When I arrived, Deschler. a tall, 
bulky fellow, was writing in the name 
of a committee on a newly drafted bill. 

“This is only one of my duties,” 
Deschler smiled. “Every bill a Repre- 
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Harris & Ewing 
House Parliamentarian Deschler 


sentative dreams up comes to my desk. 
I must check each bill for correct form, 
and then refer it to the proper com- 
mittee for a hearing. Later, if the com- 
mittee decides to consider the bill, it 
comes back to my desk for placement 
on the House calendar. If I hadn't 
learned to make speedy decisions, I'd 
have been snowed under long ago.” 
Deschler also occasionally takes over 
the Speaker's seat as presiding officer of 
the House. He does this when the House 
declares itself a Committee of the 
Whole. On such occasions (usually when 
Congress is considering the President’s 
annual message or when appropriation 
bills are being discussed), Speaker Joe 
Martin takes his place on the House 
floor with the other Representatives. 
Deschler then takes charge of the meet- 
ing as Chairman of the Committee of 


the Whole. 


He Points with Pride 

“Today,” Deschler told us with pride, 
“our rules of procedure in the House are 
perhaps the most finely adjusted, scien- 
tifically balanced, and highly technical 
rules of any parliamentary body in the 
world. Under them, a majority may 
work its will at all times in the face of 
the most determined and vigorous op- 
position of the minority.” 

“Isn't all parliamentary procedure 
pretty much the same?” I asked. 

“Not necessarily,” Deschler said. 
“Parliamentary practice develops ac- 
cording to the needs of an organization. 
Ours comes from four sources: the Con- 
stitution; Thomas Jefferson’s manual of 
procedure; rules adopted by the House 
from the beginning of its existence; and 
the decisions of Chairman of the Com- 
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Inside Washington 
By Jean F. Merrill 


mittee of the Whole and Speakers of 
the House.” 

“How do you ever remember the 
thousands of rules and precedents that 
have been established in the history of 
the House?” I questioned. 

“That’s not possible,” Deschler 
replied. “T merely try to establish gen- 
eral principles in my mind, and to learn 
where to find the exact law when I 
need it. It is rare for a question to arise 
in the House that has not been decided 
at some time in the past. And if I look 
far enough, I’m sure to find a ruling to 
cover practically any situation.’ 

“In handing down a ruling to the 
House, is your word law?” I asked 
Deschler. 

“Well, it’s a kind of unwritten law 
that the House won’t go against my 
ruling. Actually, I just give the Speaker 
my opinion. But the Speaker is always 
fair and will rarely go against the pre- 
cedent.” 


Timekeeper for Congress 


Deschler told me that his home was 
in Chillicothe, Ohio. He came to Wash- 
ington to study for the U, S. Foreign 
Service at George Washington Univer- 
sity. While going to college, he got a 
job as timekeeper on the floor of the 
House. When the Parliamentarian at 
that time resigned, the Speaker of the 
House asked Deschler to fill the post. 

“I almost turned down the offer,” 
Deschler re@llected, “because I knew 
what a tough job it was. However, I 
tried out for a year as Assistant Parlia- 
mentarian, and then gave up school in 
1928 to become a full-fledged Parlia- 
mentarian. 

“After I became Parliamentarian,” 
Deschler said, “I realized I ought to 
have some legal training, and so it was 
back to night school — this time to study 
law at National University.” 

“Your job sounds as ‘tough’ as you 
were afraid it would be back in ’28,” 
I commented. 

Deschler nodded soberly. “Your Con- 
gressmen and I don’t know the meaning 
of a 40-hour week. A 70-hour week is 
nothing in our work.” 
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Dunkirk, N. Y., is good example of community democracy in action. Picture story on next page tells how it started. 


Democracy Begins at Home 


OE fidgeted on his front door step. He was lonely. 
J He had been lonely for a year, ever since he'd 
come out of the Army. He had a job, all right, 
but he missed Schultz and Levine and Ryan, and the 
rest of the gang. Boy! They'd been a good bunch. The 
best doggone outfit in the whole United States Army! 

But there was something else he missed. He should 
have been content, back home here in Maine, with all 
the folks he knew. But he always had this feeling of 
lonesomeness — as though he didn’t quite belong. 

He sniffed the October air. That smell of smoke was 
getting stronger. Burning timber —a fire somewhere! 
A car screeched to a stop. “Hey, Joe.” It was Harry, a 
tellow he had gone to school with. “It’s the woods up 
north. Fire’s sweeping down on the summer folks. Can 

you help?” 

Could he? Joe jumped into the car. This was some- 
thing like it! 

They rode a few miles and joined the other fire-fight- 
ers. They hacked down the small trees, built backfires, 
helped residents into motor boats. Then they began to 
beat out the creeping undergrowth fires. 

They kept at it for two days—two days in which 
everybody worked shoulder to shoulder. Nobody took 
his clothes off or stopped for more than a few moments 
to bolt some food. But the fire was out. They had won! 

Joe felt good. He belonged again. He was part of the 
best doggone outfit in Maine! 

That's how Joe served his community in time of dan- 
ger, as he had served his country when the world was 
on fire. And that’s how he won back that glorious feel- 
ing that he was a part of something useful again — that 
he had a job to do. 

Sometimes it’s only through wars and disasters that 
we all learn to pull together. We did a big job during 
the war. Everybody served. No doubt, your Mother 
gave some of her time to the Red Cross, and Dad may 
have been an Air Raid Warden. The chances are that 








Big Sis was “baby sitter” at the town nursery. And you? 
What did you do? Probably plenty with all the scrap 
drives and everything else. 

Yes, we all served. But now that our country is at 
peace, some settle back and do nothing. And like Joe, 
they will never really “belong” until they serve. 

The good citizen thinks that after he has voted, served 
on juries, joined the Army, and “won the war,” he has 
done his part. Has he? 

Oh, yes, he always gives his contribution to good 
causes (the Red Cross and the Community Chest). But 
communities need more than money. They need people 
who work at citizenship. 


Good Citizenship Is an Every Day Job 


Hospitals throughout our country need the services 
of men and women, and teen-agers, too. Men, as well 
as women, can help with nursing. During the war, men 
too old to do military service gave excellent volunteer 
help in hospitals. 

But there is still more to do. Look around you. Can't 
you see something in your community that needs im- 
proving? 

Take housing. Now there’s something that is a prob- 
lem everywhere. It isn’t a matter of just finding vacant 
rooms, and pushing people into them so that they have 
a roof over their heads. It’s planning for the homes of 
the future. Are your architects, contractors, and build- 
ing trades pulling together to make a beautiful as well 
as useful community for tomorrow? 

Education is never finished. Are there adult educa- 
tion centers in your town? Classes where the foreign 
born can Jearn English? 
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ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 
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PUT DUNKIRK ON THE MAP 4 




















Dunkirk, N: Y., is named after Dunkerque, France. 
last year Dunkirk decided to help its sister city, send 
tools and livestock. Pledges were made at a meeting. 


And you can form your own recreation center. The 
students in Madison, Wisconsin, did. They organized a 
Youth Council and got their own center. It was so suc- 
cessful that a movie was made of it. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, it was the students who intro- 
duced the idea of a city-manager plan. First they studied 
it. Next, they learned that in order to put the plan 
across, the city charter would have to be changed. They 
found this could be done by “initiating a petition.” They 
collected 4,500 signatures, and then turned the petition 
over to an adult group. 

And a model community has been found in Tarry- 
town and North Tarrytown, New York, by the American 
Association for the United Nations. This organization 
says that if all groups could get along as well as the 
Tarrytowns, we could have a successful United Nations. 

Why the Tarrytowns? Well, the towns and their 
mayors all get along well together. The population is 
made up of interesting and progressive Americans. They 
speak many languages and have enriched their com- 
munity with many different cultures. 


When Leisure Is Controlled by the State 


We serve our communities in our “free” time. In 
fascist countries, leisure time is not “free.” It is used 
for propaganda for the state. The government tells you 
when you must attend mass meetings, and when you 
must listen to the radio. Germany and Italy set up regu- 
lar organizations that told people what to do with their 
free time. They forced people to build highways. 

In the Communist Constitution of Russia, the citizen 
is given the “right to rest and leisure.” So the govern- 
ment sees that he gets it. And he gets it through organi- 
zations that control his leisure from the time he is eight 
years of age. 

Plays and songs and movies in Russia are used for 
more than entertainment. Their primary purpose is 
propaganda — to glorify the state. 

We Americans are free in our leisure time. How good 
or how bad our neighborhood becomes depends on each 
of us — individually. It depends upon whether we use 
all our time well. So its up to you. Are you doing any- 
thing about it? 
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On D-D Day firehouse was crammed. Goal was $2,500. 


Town turned in $100,000 worth of goods. Later after 
parade French Ambassador Henri Bonnet accepted gifts. 
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Dunkirk next got the idea of helping Poland. A few 
weeks later town was drained again; $150,000 was 
collected. (This year Dunkirkers helped Anzio, Italy.) 














Something happened to Dunkirk after that. People got 
along better, were more friendly. Police Chief Warren 
said, “I’m liable to be out of a job around here now.’ 
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Palestine Peacemaker 


A grandson of an American Negro 
slave, Dr. Ralph ]. Bunche, has been 
appointed head of the United Nations 
Secretariat staff which is going to Pal- 
estine to administer the partitioning of 
the country. 

It is fitting that the world organiza- 
tion has appointed Dr. Bunche. It is 
dedicated, among other things, to the 
elimination of racial and _ religious 
prejudices everywhere. 

The post assigned to Dr. Bunche is 
one of the most important in the U. N. 
He will be in charge of a staff of 75 
persons who will accompany the five- 
nation commission to the Holy Land. 
Their task will be to help set up the 
independent Jewish and Arab states in 
Palestine. 

Dr. Bunche is thoroughly qualified 
for his job. Born 44 years ago in De- 
troit, he majored in international rela- 
tions at the University of California and 
earned a Doctor of Philosophy degree 
at Harvard. His studies of race rela- 
tions and colonial policy have taken 
him to South Africa, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, China, Japan, and into the Car- 
ibbean area. 

On leave from his professor's post 
at Howard University, Dr. Bunche 
served with the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices during the war. In 1944 he joined 
the State Department to help draw up 
the proposals for the trusteeship sec- 
tion of the U. N. Charter. 

He quit the State Department in 
February, 1947, to become director of 
the United Nations Trusteeship Division 
_Throughout last summer he served with 
the U. N. Special Committee on Pal- 
estine — which prepared him directly 
for his new position. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bunche have three chil- 
dren: two daughters, 14 and 15 years 
old, and a son of four. 
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ROBERT SCHUMAN 


France’s Man of the Hour 


At the helm of the French ship of 
state in its stormiest political weather 
is 61-year-old, hardworking, _ soft- 
spoken Robert Schuman, who has suc- 
ceeded Paul Remadier as premier. 

Challenged by the Moscow-directed 
Communists, the newly appointed 
premier called their bluff and won 
round one in the fight to preserve order 
in France. To save the Fourth Repub- 
lic from the worst crisis in its brief 
history, the National Assembly voted 
Schuman extraordinary powers. 

No ball of fire as an orator, and 
rather shy of publicity, Schuman was 
not widely known to the French pub- 
lic when he was called upon to assume 
the premiership last November. A de- 
scendant of an old Lorraine family 
(that accounts for his German-sound- 
ing name), he was born in Luxem- 
bourg. Schuman studied law and was 
elected to the French parliament. 

He received his first ministerial post 
in 1940 when he was named Under-Sec- 
retary of State. He took charge of the 
flood of refugees fleeing ahead of Hit- 
ler’s invading armies. 

Arrested by the Nazis the same year, 
he escaped with the aid of the French 
Resistance after having beew held pris- 
oner for seven months in a German 
fortress. After the Nazis occupied the 
whole country, Schuman went into hid- 
ing and was active in the underground 
Resistance movement until the libera- 
tion of France in 1944. He is. one of 
the top leaders of the middle-of-the- 
road Popular Republican Movement. 

Schuman is bald-headed with a red- 
dish-grey mustache. He is described 
by those who know him as a man “who 
talks softly but not very much.” Al- 
though wealthy from his family’s for- 
tune, he has always been wery thrifty. 
He eats the same lunch every day —a 
120-franc ($1) special — and keeps his 
money in an old-fashioned coin purse. 
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National Defense Planner 












Arthur Middleton Hill, 55-year-old 
Greyhound Corporation chairman, has 
been named by President Truman to 
new and grim task. As chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board, } 
is Hill’s job to see that American indus. 
try is ready to mobilize for war—jf 
that dread possibility ever becomes a 
reality. 

The National Security Resources 
Board was set up by Congress last year, 
It is an important unit in our newly 
unified national defense organization, 
The Board consists of Chairman Hill, 
Secretary of Defense James V. For. 
restal, and five other members of the 
President's Cabinet. It reports directly 
to the President on “the coordination 
of military, industrial, and civilian mo- 
bilization.” 

His new surroundings in the Penta- 
gon Building in Washington will be 
familiar to Hill. During the war he was 
a special assistant to Secretary For. 
restal, who was then Secretary of the 
Navy. Transportation expert Hill 
helped crack the Navy’s wartime short- 
age of rubber, and also advised the 
Army’s Quartermaster General. 

Hill comes from Charleston, West 
Virginia, but spent much of his boy- 


hood in Arizona. After graduating from, 


Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, he returned to Charleston. His 
interest in transportation dates from his 
return from World War I. He helped 
organize the bus companies which 
have grown into the present Greyhound 
lines. 

The new Security Resources Board 
director is married and has one son and 
one daughter. He is widely recognized 
for his ability to organize and “get 


things done.” At the same time, he acts 
calmly and deliberately, on the basis 
of solid planning. 





ARTHUR M. HILL 
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RHAPS more than any single 
Pic on the American scene, 
the factory is the symbol of de- 
mocracy. If it were not for what the 
factory represents, we might not have a 
democracy here at all. The factory 
makes it possible for the vice president 
of the plant to park his car side by side 
with the car of the floor sweeper, on the 
plant’s parking lot. The factory turns 
out the electric washer which does the 
family laundry for the mountaineer of 
the TVA while its twin churns the 
millionaire’s clothes. The baker’s wife 
and the banker’s can equally well afford 
the smart dress pumps that stream out 
of the machines of the shoe factory. 
When we say “the factory,” we are 





' The Factory pe 


Democracy’s 











speaking symbolically. It is more than 
the structure that houses machine manu- 
facturing. It is that most efficient system 
of manufacturing that has developed 
only in our country, It is‘also the assem- 
bly-line which mass-produces millions 
of identical automobiles, mixers, shoes, 
airplanes, typewriters, sewing machines, 
garments, radios, stoves, refrigerators — 
all the objects that help to make the 
American people the best-dressed, the 
most comfortable, the best-fed people 
in the world. 

Thanks to the factory, and the system 
that pulses tirelessly inside it, our coun- 
try has been able to pour out, at a price 
that most people can afford, a torrent of 
well-made, standardized objects, all 
workable, and all dependable. In every 
section of our country, the factory helps 
the American to attain the highest 
standard of living in the world. Here is 
standardization, to be sure, the endless 
repetition of the same design, but few 


_ Americans object to that because stand- 


ardization has paid its way for many 
years in its benefits to millions. 

The factory is the site of true democ- 
racy in another sense, too. During the 
past century it was the mighty hand 
that opened the gates of America to the 
poor people of the backward, poverty- 
stricken areas of the world. The long 
arm of the American factory reached 
across the sea, into Central Europe, into 
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the Balkan countries, into Russia, into 
Northern Europe, and crooked an invit- 
ing finger to all the able-bodied. The 
growing industrial plants of America 
needed labor, then, and to fill the need, 
they offered free passage to Europeans 
who were willing and able to work. 
Most of those invited were only too 
eager to try to better their lot in “The 
Promised Land,” with jobs awaiting 
them. 

Within the factory, in those days, rose 
a clamor of strange tongues, as diverse 
as the Tower of Babel. The factory be- 
came the melting pot. Almost literally, 
inside its walls, a fusion of nationalities 
took place. Within the short space of a 
generation, all the strange languages 
yielded place to our national tongue. 
And the machine-tenders, in the same 
space of time, became Americans in 
speech, in thought, and in their dreams 
of the future. 

For some of them, factory work was 
not what they had expected of The 
Promised Land. Many found tending 
the machines hard, monotonous, and 
stupefying. But to most of the immi- 
grants, the factory was a means to an 
end, a pause in their journey toward a 
better life, The history of American in- 
dustry is starred with the names of men 
who served time at the machines, only 
to rise to the top of the mass. Andrew 
Carnegie was one of those men; Samuel 
Slater, of cotton-manufacturing fame, 
another; and Charles Steinmetz, the 
electrical genius, a third. Samuel 
Gompers, once a great labor leader, was 
born in the London slums, and here, as 
an immigrant, he plied his trade of 
cigar-maker for years before achieving 
fame. Joseph Pasternak, the Hollywood 
director, Louis Adamic, the writer, and 
William S. Knudsen, of General Motors, 
all began their life in America by work- 
ing in factories. 





General Electric Company 
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So 


An immigrant worker found democracy 


The author of the following autobi- 
ographical sketch came to America in 
1934 as a political exile. He had be- 
come involved in Yugoslav university 
riots, and in printing pamphlets criti- 
cizing the dictatorship of King Alex- 
ander. He was then 27, a doctor of po- 
litical science, and a practicing lawyer 
in Belgrade. He escaped to Paris, and, 
after two years there, he sailed for New 
York to visit a relative. So pleased was 
Pribichevich with our country that he 
went back to France to obtain an immi- 
gration visa in order to stay here. While 
he was at a party in New York, he met 
a manufacturer from Cleveland who of- 
fered him a place in his plant. Unable to 
find a job, in the depression year of 
1936, he accepted the offer. 


HEN, one gray, foggy morning 
W: the beginning of winter, I 
got off the trair. in Cleveland, 
I felt dismayed at the thought of what 
lay before me. I did not know a soul in 
this city. I had never done physical 
work before. I wanted to return to New 
York where I had friends. But there 
was no more money for another train 
fare and no way out. As I stood in the 
cold mist I felt weak for a moment. 
“Which is the way to the X Com- 
~pany?” I asked a passer-by. He pointed 
to a waiting trolley car. 
Rolling along the dingy, interminable 
avenue, I began to whistle. The morn- 
ing sun pierced through the torn rags 





Reprinted from Within Our Gates, 
edited by Mary B. McLellan and Albert V. 
DeBonis by permission from Harper & 
Bros., publishers, and Stoyan Pribichevich. 


on the assembly line 
By Stoyan Pribichevich 


ot dirty fog, and slowly a feeling of 
glory descended upon me. I was follow- 
ing the old trail that for forty years 
before me had been trodden by those 
countless thousands of immigrants from 
Yugoslavia who had helped to build 
America. With a few borrowed dol- 
lars in my potket I was on my way to 
work in an American factory. “It’s a 
great thing,” I said to myself. 

It was bitter cold and a heavy snowfall 
set in as I walked through the gloomy, 
smoky industrial district to put on over- 
alls for the first time The huge plant, 
covering two blocks, all in steel and con- 
crete, was run by electricity. Passing 
through enormous rooms, I saw count- 
less machines swinging their metal arms 
through the air like frantic octopuses, 
hissing furiously, and drowning in their 
roar the voices of men. Over them were 
bending rough, athletic-looking workers, 
with rolled-up sleeves and black caps, 
their faces grim and smeared with oil 
and grease, their eyes intent. 

The so-called “turret lathe” was 
manufactured in this shop. This is a ma- 
chine which in its turn makes tools 
and machine parts. You can fabricate 
almost anything with it, from auto 
mobile parts to bullets. 

The factory itself was spotless. I had 
seen orderly European shops, but they 
had not gleamed with such beautiful 
cleanliness. 

I was assigned to the second shift. 
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Through underground passages I was 
led to the Assembly, another huge room 
where the finished parts of turret lathe 
machines were put together, tested, 
and taken apart for shipment. The 
workers cast curious glances at the new. 
comer. They were amused at my cl 
attempts to punch the clock and showed 
me a vacant locker along the left wall 
where I changed clothes. Then, at four 
o'clock, the note of the’ factory bell 
sounded in my ears, and our shift start. 
ed off like a regiment toward the ma- 
chines in the center. Holding our tool 
boxes in our hands, we waited in line 
for the foreman to assign us our jobs. 

I did rough work on that first night. 
I swept the floor and picked up waste 
and dirt with my bare hands. I carried 
heavy machine parts in my arms or on 
my shoulders. I screwed big pipes to 
gether. A compassionate worker showed 
me how to hold a file, and with it I 
smoothed off the edges of five push-but- 
ton plates. Within fifteen minutes my 
hands were blistered, my arms impreg- 
nated with black metal dust and ma- 
chine oil, and my mouth full of grease. 
When I was through at midnight the 
muscles of my feet, legs, fingers, hands, 
arms, and back ached terribly. I dragged 
myself home and slept like a dead man. 
“How do you feel?” the foreman asked 
me as we washed up the following 
night. I shrugged my shoulders. He 
winked at another worker and laughed: 
“It'll do him good; in three weeks he'l 
have muscles like Popeye.” 

We were only twenty in our group in 
the Assembly Room, but we were of 
fourteen different nationalities: Serbs, 
Slovenes, Croats, Italians, Hungarians, 
Romanians, Czechs, Germans, Poles, 
Swedes, Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irish- 
men — even Americans. When, later, I 
was transferred to other departments, 
I found Slovaks and Lithuanians in ad- 
dition. Of course only the older men 
were foreign-born. The young workers 
were born in’ this country, mostly of 
foreign parentage, at least on one side. 
They hardly spoke the native languages 
of their parents and cared little about 
their old countries. During an entire 
year I never witnessed a nationalistic 
dispute among these people. There 
was something humorous about our ra- 
cial differences in this American shop. 
We cracked jokes at one another and 
imitated the various foreign accents in 
our English speech. 

“Hey, you! You took our country!” 
shouted an Hungarian at me from his 
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American Factory 


machine one day, referring to Yugosla- 


via’s annexation of southern Hungarian 
provinces after World War I. “Sure!” 
[ retorted, swinging my hammer; “you 
had us for a thousand years, and it’s our 
tum now!” We both laughed. And yet 
[| knew that in Europe, or even in their 
native-quarter saloons, these same fel- 
lows would fight bitterly on less provo- 
cation. 

At first my fellow workers showed 
annoyance at my ignorance of a me- 
chanic’s work, but when they realized 
I had never been in a shop before they 
were eager to help me. They showed 
me how to file, hammer, and scrape. 
They let me use their tools, air hoses, 
and trucks. They pulled heavy crane 
chains for me — and fixed up my mis- 
takes. Their sense of comradeship and 
cooperation was genuine and magnifi- 
cent. I profited by it greatly - and so 
did the company. 

A robust Romanian, after having 
loaded some eighty pounds on my back 
one day, said: “So you never work be- 
fore? I work when I was sixteen!” He 
obviously considered intellectual occu- 
pation as just fooling around. Naturally, 
they were all curious about my back- 
ground. No matter how hard I tried to 
conceal it, I would repeatedly give my- 
self away by some such form of address 
as “Please,” “May I?” or “Thank you.” 
They instinctively regarded such polite- 
nesses as the social affectation of an up- 
per class. Grammar was also a high- 
hat pretense to them, and I soon caught 
myself saying “He don’t” or “I says.” 

Like school children, they loved to 
throw paper balls and orange peels at 
one another. After my transfer to the 
small-tool department I was solemnly 
escorted to a “weight guesser” who held 
me on his back, while, surrounded by a 
roaring crowd of the “brotherhood,” I 
unexpectedly received three burning 
slaps on my rear. My unpronounceable 
last name was a cause of great fun. 
Everybody practiced it with comical 
variations. . . . 

The stories of some of the immi- 
grant workers were tragic. There was an 
emaciated Scotchman, with a finely chis- 
eled face and trembling hands, who col- 
lapsed nearly every week and had to be 
sent home, his eyes glassy. Years before, 
he had contracted tropical malaria work- 
ing for a British company in India. A 
Swede, with all the symptoms of stom- 
ach ulcers, lips tightened, skin earthen, 
drilled and hammered doggedly. From 
time to time he crouched down behind 
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his machine to endure silently an intol- 
erable pain. . . 

A Croat with an ambassador’s face 
had been worth fifty thousand dollars 
before the depression. Left without a 
cent, he was prevented by his children 
from committing suicide, and went to 
work in the shop. Another Croat was 
picked up in 1903 at the age of nine- 
teen in a-desolate mountain region of 
Croatia by the agents of an American 
railroad company, who had shipped him 
off to America. On his arrival in Penn- 
sylvania he was lined up with many 
others in an open field. The foreman 
stripped off their coats and examined 
their muscles as if they hac been cattle 
or African slaves. 

Still another countryman of mine 
told me that he came here at the age 
of thirteen to fell trees with the Ne- 
groes in the forests of Virginia. He is a 
fine machinist now and speaks good 
English. He made a significant state- 
ment to me: “Nobody knows how many 
dramas are buried in American shops. 
Most of our people do not prosper in 
America because they do not take the 
trouble to learn English. And they 
never will as long as they live in racial 
colonies.” 

Yet most ot the immigrants loved 
America with a peculiar sense of pride. 
“We are told to go back where we came 
from,” exclaimed a Serbian worker 
from California. “No, sir! This is our 
country. And our affection for it is all 
the deeper for having watered it with 
the sweat of our labor. ‘We made this 
country what it is today.” 

I often hear about the unemploy- 
ment of men over forty. But in this ma- 
chine shop wherever skill or experience 
was needed most men were over forty. 
And even physically many of them had 
more resistance than the young fellows. 

Years ago I had an ambition to be- 
come a concert violinist. I am glad 1 
never became one. But I kept up my 
violin playing with that zeal and deter- 
mination that distinguishes the stub- 
born amateur, and after some months in 
Cleveland I began to be asked to play 
the violin at musical parties in the eve- 
nings. I found that many workers in the 
shop were musical. Some sang, some 
played instruments, some were members 
of choirs and bands. One night in the 
Assembly I whistled the leading tune 
from the first movement of the Bee- 
thoven violin concerto. A handsome 
young Pole looked up: “Do you sing?” 
“No,” I replied, “I fiddle.” “I sing,” he 
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explained, “and I knew you must be 
a musician the way you whistle.” We 
talked music all night while I washed 
the machines with rags dipped in kero- 
sene and he screwed bolts on them. 

When my people overseas heard that 
I had been compelled to work in an 
American factory they were worried 
not so much about the physical hard- 
ships I should have to endure as about 
the social humiliation I should have to 
suffer. Professional and class standards 
are so set in Europe that an intellectual 
who resorts to physical work for a liv- 
ing is considered déclassé.* Here I saw 
the sons of rich lawyers and business 
men spend their college vacations work- 
ing in a shop. America has long ceased 
to be a pioneer country; but ideas often 
survive the facts, and certain social 
standards of the pioneer era still per- 
sist here. One of them is respect for 
physical work. In no European country 
could I come home all dirty from shop 
work, lay off my working clothes, take 
a bath, put on a dinner coat, and play 
the Cesar Franck or the Brahms D- 
Minor violin-piano sonata before an 
audience in evening clothes at some pri- 
vate house. 

After a full year spent in the fac- 
fory I returned to New York. Looking 
back upon my year-long experience in 
this American so I am fully aware 
that it does not give a general picture 
of the American industrial life. One can 
arrive at a just evaluation of it only by 
comparing it with industrial conditions 
elsewhere, here and abroad. We were 
paid at an average rate of 84 cents an 
hour. We worked 40 hours a week, in 
clean, healthy surroundings. We were 
given time-and-a-half for overtime. We 
had time for rest, amusement, and cul- 
tural activities. We had two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. We were treated 
fairly as men and as workers. 

But the people whose character left 
the deepest impression on me were the 
workers. On their faces, which some- 
times reminded me of those of the peas- 
ants in my old country, lines of dis- 
honesty or wickedness were rarely to 
be found. Many of them came from 
distant, forlorn corners of the United 
States, or from faroff, backward coun- 
tries; they grew into the soil of & new 
community, excelled at work, and man- 
aged to give their children better care 
than they had enjoyed. When I think 
how tremendously handicapped they 
were by lack of means as well as of 
background and education, I wonder if 
perhaps they are not abler than I. They 
were men of simple tastes and reason- 
able, sane attitudes toward life. 


*A French word meaning “declassed, having 
lest social position, rank, or recognition.” 
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Charlie's tense muscles start to cramp soon 
after he starts turning nuts on the assembly line. 


Nearing breakdown, Charlie sees the factory 





Cured of his factory-born delusions, 
innocent Charlie is soon put in jail. 





as millions of nuts. 
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gears, cogwheels, pistons, 


lr WAS spring, 1936; the mov ie-going 

world flocked like sheep to view 
Charlie Chaplin’s new picture. They 
jammed box offices, then gaped upward 
as Modern Times flickered across the 
screen. A drove of sheep moved in flow. 
ing herds through the pen. Fade out. 
Now the scene changed; factory work- 
ers were shown being herded to work, 
The Chaplin touch again. 

Modern Times is the comedy of 
human cogs in the wheels of industry, 
of men and machines. Charlie plays the 
Little Man, an overalled worker on an 
assembly line. His actions are mechan- 
ical, exact, One sneeze, one lift of the 
head, and he will throw the line into 
turmoil. The strain on our hero becomes 
too great. Charlie goes berserk, pulling 
switches, fencing with an oil can, tight- 
ening anything that resembles a nut - 
the foreman’s nose, the buttons on a 
girl’s dress. After a wild chase, he is 
locked up in a mental hospital, but his 
worries have only begun. Released into 
the outer world again, he is back at the 


old grind. 


All photographs courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art 
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gauges are as nutty as Charlie. 
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But it was seldom the right one 


« 4S furious as an allegory on the 
A banks of the Nile!” exclaimed 

Mrs, Malaprop. This sprightly 
lady, immortalized by Richard Sheri- 


‘dan in The Rivals, had a gift for doing 


original things with the English lan- 
guage. Take her “allegory, for exam- 
ple. Somehow, the banks of the Nile 
seem suitable resting places for an al- 
legory’s leisure moments — but it was 
an alligator Mrs. M. had in mind. 

Mrs. Malaprop (her mame means 
badly appropriate) lived and conversed 
in the eighteenth century. However, 
she has many lingual descendants still 
flourishing today. Hollywood producer 
Sam Goldwyn has been able to get 
more publicity than most of them. You 
are no doubt familiar with Goldwyn’s 
famous “include me out” and the 
equally renowned “Gentlemen, for your 
information, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion.” Both of these are misfit words of 
a type we call, in memory of Mrs. Mala- 
prop, malapropisms. 

Of course, the second of the two 
Goldwyn examples can not rightly be 
labelled a word error. Rather, a whole 
phrase has been hurled out of joint. 
Goldwyn probably became so used to 
the expression (popular with executives 
and publicity agents), for your infor- 
mation, that he lost all sense of per- 
spective where it was concerned. 

Have you ever heard an enthusiastic 
friend describe an object as “the most 
unique thing you ever saw!”? And did 
you recognize the vocabulary mistake 
in that statement? The word unique 
means one of a kind. A thing can not 
be more or most one-of-a-kind, can it? 

A manuscript currently making the 
rounds of publishing houses has as its 
hero an earnest young man who, in the 
words of the author, “applies himself 
with verisimilitude.” Now, that’s an un- 
usual word use, one that looks very 
pretty on paper, but what on earth does 
it mean? Webster defines verisimilitude 
as “state of having the appearance of 
truth.” Ob¢iously, our would-be au- 


_ thor has either committed a malaprop- 


ism or else he is like the poetling in Gil- 
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Mrs. M. Had a Word 


bert and Sullivan’s Patience, who used 
big words meaninglessly because: 


Everyone will say 

As I go my mystic way, 

“If this young man expresses himself in 
terms too deep for me, 

Why, what a singularly deep young man 

This deep young man must be! 


' 


But such a condition of mob bewilder- 
ment can exist, for any length of time, 
only in comic opera. 

Let’s look at some malapropisms of 
the sort you are likely to encounter al- 
most any day. 

Will you procrastinate me at the next 
corner? 

The big word in this little sentence 
is procrastinate — a fine word in its 
own right, but misplaced here, Biff 
wanted to make a good impression on 
the new football hero, so a simple sen- 
tence like Will you put me off at the 
next corner? didn’t seem fancy enough 
for her purposes, It’s true, procrastinate 
does mean to put off, but it is always 
a task that is being referred to, not a 
lively girl like Biff. It is not sufficient, 
you see, to know what a word means. 
You must also know under what con- 
ditions the meaning exists. 

The ham intercedes the bread-slices. 

What's wrong with this sentence? 
Doesn't intercede mean to come be- 
tween? Yes, but the word is correctly 
used in connection with human rela- 
tionships, not sandwiches. 

He was a gorilla in the Spanish War. 

Maybe Jack does seem rather ape- 
like in his behavior at times, but chances 
are he didn’t make the complete tran- 
sition from this human life to that of 
our Darwinian predecessors, even when 
far from home. You meant to call Jack 
a guerrilla—one who engages in ir- 
regular warfare. The mistake in usage 
arose from a homonym error. Homo- 
nyms are words that sound alike, but 
are spelled differently and mean dif- 
ferent things, 

I like to put on my new French per- 
fume, because it makes me feel so anes- 
thetic. 

If you don’t use that heavy scent 
sparingly, perhaps you do have an an- 
esthetizing effect upor. others. An anes- 
thetic is an agent that induces loss of 
feeling or sensation in the patient — 
not quite the response you are aiming 
for. Esthetic is the word you should 
have come up with, isn’t it? 

As the police-car approached, he 
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stepped desperately upon the exhilar- 
ator. 

Exhilaration isn’t going to help him 
make a getaway, but an accelerator 
might. 

Here are some more homonym-hor- 
rors: 

He walked with a solemn, dignified 
gate (a poor substitute for human com- 
panionship) unless “solemn gate” means 
“subdued jitterbug.” 

He has a flare for writing (probably 
finds it more illuminating than plain 
old electricity or candles). 

All girls are nice, but I have a pre- 
diction for redheads. 

Why should redheads be singled out 
for a special prophecy? Predilection is 
the word needed here. 

When Dink remarked that he had 
given the daily headlines only a cur- 
sory glance, Sally was shocked. But 
Dink meant that he had just skipped 
over them hastily and that, for a 
change, is exactly what he said. 

She came out at the dilettante ball in 
Charleston. 

Maybe the speaker is referring to the 
Fine Arts Ball, but that is usually held 
in Paris. Charleston society goes in for 
debutantes. 

She made the icing for her cake with 
confessionary sugar. 

She must have had a guilty con- 
science about something if she went to 
all that trouble. Perhaps she should not 
have made the cake at all and hoped 
that the penitent nature of the icing 
would smooth things over. Confection- 
ery sugar is what normal girls use. 

This list could go on indefinitely. 
Doubtless you will be able to supple- 
ment it with many more boners from 
your private collection. 

At any rate, the next time you're 
tempted to “dress up” your speech with 
some fancy vocabulary you don’t quite 
understand, remember: Mrs. Malaprop 
had a word for it, tool 
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DALL’S students sometimes 

write “around” a subject — sev- 
eral composition assignments will 
call for different approaches to the 
same theme. 

This technique brings forth rich 
results, as we can see for ourselves 
in the work of Edna Momany. Edna 
chose “The Corn-Crib” for her 
theme, then proceeded to develop it. 
In the first short essay, she sketches 
the physical outlines of her play- 
house. Here she paints her picture 
of the playhouse in bold colors. 

“Stormy Weather,” the second es- 
say, limits itself to one aspect of the 
entire canvas: weather. It resem- 
bles those enlargements of certain 
sections of masterpieces we some- 
times find in art shops. When our 
attention is focused upon an iso- 
lated portion of a picture, we can 
see that part in greater detail. 

“Corn-Crib Companions” also 
magnifies, or “plays up,” a part of 
the whole painting, but the style of 
this particular essay differs from the 
foregoing two. It is more impression- 
istic than they are. The descrip- 
tions of the playhouse inhabitants 
are moody and whimsical. “Corn- 
Crib Companions” appeals to the 
reader's sense of nostalgia and is a 
fitting climax to the build-up of the 
foregoing sketches. The last sen- 
tence, in particular, is a fine one. It 
reveals the sensitivity of the author. 


The Corn-Crib 


HEN I first came to it, the corn- 
crib fascinated me. I had Papa take 
the lock off the door. Inside at the far 
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end was a mound of corn, aged and 
hard. A little platform, about six feet 
from the floor, ran across this end. Its 
purpose was to hold a different kind 
of corn. There were also two little 
“windows” that flapped outward and 
downward. Sun slanted in between the 
rigid slats, making the dusty, gray cob- 
webs shine as they moved gently with 
the breeze. 

There were several boxes about, and 
they gave me an idea. A playhouse! 
Quickly I got Papa’s permission to use 
this shed, and set about cleaning it. 

First, after flinging open the windows 
and the door, I swept down the cob- 
webs. Tiny spiders crept all over. I 
was too squeamish to kill them then, 
and after a while I grew accustomed to 
them. They even seemed companion- 
able. 

Boxes covered with bright feed sacks 
became deep armchairs. An old cot rele- 
gated to the attic became, along with 
an old counterpane, a luxurious divan. 
In my practical way, I also made use 
of it as a bed in this one-room apart- 
ment. The table was supplied by two 
orange crates covered with an old lunch 
cloth. Even the worn napkins were 
there! The centerpiece was any wild 
flower in season. Dandelions crowned it 
often. 


The stove was another orange crate, 
this time turned on its side, and the 
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luscious, imaginary pies I baked in that 
partitioned oven! Of course, the fact 
that the sink was the other half of the 
“oven” was only a minor detail. 

Naturally, my family of dolls adorned 
the chairs, unless company came. They 
usually took a nap in the corn then. 
You know how those one-room apart- 
ments are, 

This corn the dolls slept in was irk- 
some to my compact room. I solved this 
7 hanging a heavy, old drape to the 
platform. It was as pleasing to my eye 
as a Rembrandt painting could have 
been. 

Thus was my little home rounded 
out. But even in my playhouse I had 
to have a bookcase — orange crates 
again. Little Women, Black Beauty, and 
many other books were there. Some 
were old in age and thought, but they 
looked well on the shelf. Strange to say, 
I began to read them in the solitude of 
my little apartment, and I gained much 
from those book-world afternoons. 

To make the small home complete, 
I put my miniature dishes over the book 
shelf. A few magazines lay nonchalantly 
about, 

This was the finished playhouse, but 
how can I explain what it meant? How 
I loved the sun as it slanted this way 
and that! How I loved the wet, damp 
feel of the place after rain! With win- 
dows and door open. I sat and dreamed, 
talked to my family, or read, as no good, 
adult housekeeper has time to do. Any- 
way, I thought the cobwebs and grains 
of corn left by rats made nice “atmos- 
phere.” Atmosphere was simpler than 
neatness. 

Time came, though, when wet cracked 
all my dollies’ faces, making- them 
old, and books warped in the cold. The 
crib began to seem childish — after all, 
I was now ten. What’s that line — “So 
let moth and dust corrupt, and thieves 
break through, and I shall be glad... .” 
That was it: I didn’t care any more. Not 
until those cold, rainy, moody days 
when I return in my mind to a legless 
doll and a crumpled table cloth, to my 
sturdy crates and squeaky cot, do I 
wish that I could step just once more 
into that queer-shaped little room, sit 
on the cherished bed, and lean a weary 
soul against the hard slats. 
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Stormy Weather 


As I walked across our side lawn, 
lifted the latch on the gate, and strolled 
into the barnyard toward my little corn- 
crib playhouse, I noticed the beaming 
sky. Hopping up the one step into my 
“home,” however, I became aware of 
a strange blue haze in the air. 

I walked about, slamming the “win- 
dows” open, Grabbing my broom with 
the witch-hair ends, I swept the floor 
most vigorously. Then I stooped down 
and got my duster out of the “closet” 
under the “sofa.” After effectively chas- 
ing every spider to cover, I peeped out 
the windows again. Grace and Mabel 
were switching their tails, shaking their 
manes, and generally acting restless. I 
left my housework gladly, as most 
women do, and trotted out to see if 
they had enough water in their trough. 
Because our big cement trough was 
cracked and leaking at the sides, we 
had substituted an old wooden tub. 
Into this I now poured the water from 
the gaunt, crooked water pipe that 
leaned against this tub. Soon the trough 
was full. I stood staring in fascination 
at the little bubbles clustered at the 
bottom. I picked up a stick and ran it 
around in the water, chasing all the 
little bubbles up. My reverie was bro- 
ken by a faint, fluttering snort. 

Grace, the more beautiful of the two 
mares, was standing by the fence. She 
was completely a burnisfed gold-chest- 
nut color, while every sleek, rhythmic 
muscle stood at attention as she arched 
her gracious neck and lifted her front 
left foot. Using her nose as a rudder, 
she nudged in a guiding way the 
breeze that flowed over her head, rip- 
pled down her mane, and revolved off 
her tail, She, too, was trying to pierce 
the suspicious blue mist. 

I looked about quickly. Why, the sun 
had been swallowec up by that huge 
ironic-grey cloud! The air was pregnant 
with a coming evil. ° 

I went back into my playhouse. The 
cleaning spirit had left me, and the 
reading spirit had come again, as it so 
often did. I put my broom back into the 
corner, returned my dust-cloth, fingered 
the battered, worn books on my shelf, 
picked out rain-warped Little Women, 
curled up on my “sofa” and began to 
read. 

Absorbed in being sympathetic with 
Jo over her four little memory chests 
in the attic, I reached out to scratch 
my ankle, since this extremity protruded 
from a crib-slat. My hand encountered 
a slightly damp bobby-sock. Arising 
quickly to my knees, I withdrew my 
feet, turned about, and put a pair of 
firm hands on a slat. Peering out, I 
gleefully realized <hat it was raining. 
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Even then, rain was a delight and 
stormy weather my favorite. I knelt 
against the slats and plunged off into 
another reverie. .. . 

“June! Get in the house this minute!” 
came the cry across the rain-veiled side 
lawn. 

Grumbling, I picked myself up, opened 
the door, and raced across the damp 
lawn. I didn’t notice the warped green 
volume that slipped out between the 
slats and landed with a soft plop under 
the eaves of my corn-crib house. 


Corn-Crib Companions 


You wouldn’t expect my corn-crib 
playhouse to be peopled? Well, it was. 
To begin with, there were many spider 
families and they were eternally doing 
cat-walks on the blades of grass that 
crept in at the slats. ‘hey scuttled across 
the wooden floor in their noiseless, hur- 
ried way, climbing into warm-hazy cob- 
webbed corners, Somehow, I always 
felt that they sat there, not hideously 
glaring, as some declare, but cozily 
squatting, their legs tucked away. They 
purred in some inaudible way of their 
own. Why not? They had soft, luxuri- 
ant homes, compact bodies that moved 
rapidly, and food that came directly 
into the parlor. They had no worry con- 
cerning economics, social position, or 
whether the right party gained office. 
Contentedly ignorant of the “big” things 
in life, they snoozed safely in their soft, 
woven chairs. 

Another species which invaded the 
playhouse was that squeaky little crea- 
ture, the mouse. There were families of 
these, too, but they were not so numer- 
ous as the spiders. I had less affection for 
them. Their scuttling was too stealthy. 
They ran about in fear of their lives, 
squeaking shamelessly when caught. 
They were like those clinging women 
who make you afraid of them because 
of their utter lelplessness when caught 
or hurt. Yet, who cuuld resist those 
bright, beady eyes that twinkled solemn- 
ly from behind the safety of a corncobP 
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Their warm brown fur that vanished 
into a twisted little rope of a tail made 
them softer and more defenseless. Their 
pert little ears and snuffly little noses 
poked about in any and all places. 
Even their perpetual fear of the next 
minute could not keep their bristly 
whiskers (the only tough thing about 
them) out of mischief. Perhaps their 
fear was justified, for when no creatures 
of evil, intent upon exterminating them, 
were present, they gleefully romped 
and twinkled across the floor, up a 
plank, and down in the corm. They 
squeaked, nipped, winked, and ran. 
How different it was when with loud 
shouting and laughter not yet made 
harsh by mediocre thoughts, Kitty, Ann, 


and Sue came tumbling in. The lusty 
breath of youth flooded the room. There 
was now a jangle of “dishes”* and a 


creaking of awakening “chairs.” Dolls 
sat mutely about, their painted eyes 
coyly wondering. What remarkable like- 
nesses to their counterparts! All the 
poor, misshapen furniture stirred and 
absorbed the energy of youth it had 
lost somewhere back in a dark, noisily 
growing forest. 

Suddenly the roise and laughter 
passed out through the open door. 
Quickly the door slammed shut and 
latched itself. The creatures and all 
the inhabitants of the interior paused, 
exhaled slowly, and settled sleepily back 
to their ordinary hum-drum doings. The 
mice and spiders -esumed their play 
slowly. The furniture sighed and set- 
tled deeper on its slats. Only the empty- 
headed dolls continued to smile on 
through their empty-eyed China souls. 

Edna Momany, 15 


Benton Harbor (Mich.) Senior H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Edith Hogue Kendall 


Florine Cochran’s “The Cloak” is 
a delicate poem, but if you analyze 
it you will find it built upon a firm 
foundation. The underlying basis of 
the poem is the comparison of a leaf 
to the mind of the writer. The other 
images grow out of this comparison 
naturally. In too many poems the 
poet does not bother to make the 
transition from one image to the 
next. 


The Cloak 


The leaf goes fluttering to the ground, 
The soft snow heaps its cloak around 
This fragile memory -f spring. 


And like the leaf, now .ying still, 

My mind is cloaked by sleep until 

I rest, and to my dceams I cling. 
Florine Cochran, 16 


Harlem (Montana) H. §. 
Teacher, Mrs. Treasure Langbell 






















: HE moon was a ghostly galleon 

t / tossed upon cloudy seas, 

‘ The road was a ribbon of moon- 
light over the purple moor . . . 


Does that sort of language make you 
say that poetry is too “high falutin’,” 
too difficult to understand? Nonsense — 
that author wasn’t writing “over your 
head.” He was simply using compari- 
sons. 

To help you imagine the pale moon 
surrounded by wild clouds, he com- 
pared the moon to a ship, the clouds to 
waves. He could have said that the 
road stretched across the moor, but he 
thought the picture would be more 
vivid if he compared the road to a 
moonlit ribbon. 

Many of our everyday words are 

+ based on the same principle. We call a 
man a chiseler— comparing him to a 
sharp tool. We call a small, crowded 
hallway a bottleneck — comparing it to 
the narrow passage through which the 
contents of a bottle must flow. We say 
that a man barks an order — comparing 
his voice with the harshness of a dog’s 
bark. ° 

“Slang, too, is often based on com- 
parisons. If a girl faints, you may say 


that she goes “out like a light.” You're 
using a comparison to describe the 
speed and suddenness with which it 
happened. 

And what about proverbs? When you 
say that a rolling stone gathers no moss, 
you're using a comparison to point out 
the fate of a shiftless, wandering per- 
son. 

All of those examples are easy to un- 
derstand, aren’t they? The comparisons 
you'll find in your reading are just as 
understandable. You'll find imaginative 
comparisons in stories, sports columns, 
speeches, and newspaper articles as 
well as in poetry. You'll miss the mean- 
ing unless you catch the comparison. 


What's the Point? 


Once you've recognized a figure of 
speech, you must find the meaning in 
it. Remember that the two things which 
are compared will have only one point 
of similarity. To find the point of sim- 
ilarity use your imagination. Draw a 


mental image of the two objects which 


are compared. 

I. Each object in column A has one 
thing in common with an object in 
column B. Match the objects which 
have a point of similarity, and tell what 
that point is: 


Column A Column B 
1. Sand dunes a. Jet propulsion 
2. Fog b. A calm pond 
8. A baked custard e. A roller coaster 
4. A machine gun d. A typewriter 
5. A sneeze e. A gray cat 


Once you understand the point of 
similarity, it’s an easy matter to under- 
stand the figure of speech. 

II. Read each sentence and answer 
the question following. (Remember 
that many comparisons are merely sug- 
gested by the use of words which carry 
certain mental pictures with them.) 


1. The Indian girl was like a young 
poplar tree. 

(Was the Indian girl short and 
plump?) 

2. His beard gleamed like copper 
wire on his face. 

(What color was the man’s beard? 
Was it soft and fuzzy?) 

8. Mrs. Randolph sailed across the 
room. 

(Was Mrs. Randolph a timid person? 
How did she walk across the room?) 

4. The ships of war were restless 
watchdogs proWling up and down the 
coast. 

(Would it be easy for an enemy ship 
to reach the coast?) 

Of course, authors don’t put leading 
questions in parentheses when they use 
figures of speech in their writing. It's 
your job to ask your own questions. 
Then you'll be sure to understand the 


figure of speech. 
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ILL you please explain to me the 
title of the new Walt Disney film, 
Fun and Fancy Free? 

Fun is a noun (isn’t itP), and Fancy 
Free is an adjective. Can you use a 
noun and an adjective in the way Mr. 
Disney has? 

L. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It looks as if you’ve caught Mr, Dis- 
ney — grammatically speaking. Fun is 
a noun; fancy-free (aceording to Mr. 
Webster) is an adjective; the coordi- 





nating conjunction and usually connects 
the same parts of speech. 

My guess is that Fun and Fancy Free 
just sounded like an attractive title to 
the fellow whose job it was to dream 
up one. (Maybe he started with the ex- 
pression: footloose and fancy-free.) It 
must have sounded good, too, to Mr. 
Disney. So there it is. Anything can 
happen in the movies! 

c o _ 


In our junior English class we have 
been discussing the pronunciation of 
several words. We have not been able 
to find the correct pronunciation of the 
following: syllabic; syllabified; syllabifi- 
cation. 

Will you please tell us the correct 
pronunciation of them? 


Doris Sather, Franklin, Minn. 
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I shouldn’t get credit for this, Doris. 
It’s all in the dictionary. 

syllabic — si LAB ik 

syllabified — si LAB i fid (as in ride) 

syllabification — si lab i fi KA shun 

This one’s free. Ask me a harder one 
next time. 

I have been told the word “gotten” 
has gone out of use and that “got” has 
replaced it. It doesn’t sound right to 
me to use “got” in place of “gotten,” 
but I may be wrong. Will you give me 
an explanation of this usage? 

B. H., San Diego, Calif. 


“Gotten” isn’t dead at all. There is 
some dispute among authorities about 
whether “got” should be used for “got- 
ten.” But both forms are used in Amer- 
ica as the past participle. 
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The crane end the die rig fought 
like huge beasts; urged by their tenders 


F.0.B. Detroit, the novel from which By Wessel Smitter 
this excerpt is taken, is the dramatie 
story of the individual worker against 
the industrial system, typical of the 
present day. Bennie, the narrator, is 
content to fit into the routine of a mod- 
ern factory, like the Holt plant, which 
turns out automobiles. Russ, his room- 
mate and partner on the job, is an op- 
posite type. Russ is independent, ag- 
gressive and dissatisfied with routine. He 
dreams always of throwing up his job 
and being his own boss. But Russ, the 
more imaginative man, also loved his 
die rig. As Johnson said: “You don’t 
have to pound and bang around and 
play circus in front of a bunch of visi- 
tors with a piece of steel to make it 
tough. It’s fun for you, maybe, but it’s 
old fashioned.” Russ knew and liked the 
feel of all the controls and levers that 
his hands held. And because he loved 
“Old Betsy,” his rig, and worked keyed 
up to a high pitch, he was often in trou- 
ble. The story below concerns one of 
his biggest fight 





COUPLE ot weeks later, on 
A account of his hot-headed tem- 

per, Russ got himself into a 
mess. Blame it all, I had to lie to beat 
the band to get him clear. 

Herman, the fellow who ran the over- 
head crane, chewed tobacco. You'd see 
him up there near the ceiling coasting 
along in his iron cage with his head 
sticking out, a cud in his cheek the size 
of a duck egg, and every once in a 
while sending a long, thin squirt down 
to the floor. He hardly ever hit anybody 
and almost never hit Russ’ rig, but just 
the same Russ was worried. At night, 
after work, he’d go around the machine, 
looking it over. 

“What's that?” he'd say. “Looks 
mighty suspicious to me.” 

“Aw, get out,” I'd say. “It’s a little 
iron rust or some water.” 

From day to day he worked himself 
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up about it something fierce and noth- 
ing I said made any difference. And 
then one day he sent in a long com- 
plaint to the safety department, and 
the next day, after lunch, two safety 
engineers came to the floor. They got 
Johnson and called Russ down from the 
rig. 

“What's this,” they said, “about you 
being liable to kill somebody on account 
of the overhead man chewing tobacco?” 
They had Russ’s letter. 

“Well,” said Russ, “I work on this 
rig. The man’s up there over my head. 
You can see what the situation is.” 


Tuer was Herman, his head sticking 
out of the cage a foot, a cud in the 
side of his face, looking down and won- 
dering for all he was worth what the 
deuce the pow-wow down below was 
all about. In a minute or so he spit, in 
a sort of meditative way, and a brown 
stream of tobacco juice sailed through 
the air. 

“It’s just luck,” said Russ, “I wasn’t 
there that time. Suppose I had been 
and a swab of that hit me in the eye. 
And suppose Johnson here, was stand- 
ing there under my rig. I’m handling 
a big lug of steel—I can’t see for a 
minute —lose control—hit the wrong 
lever, I drop the load and kill Johnson. 
It would cost the company some 
dough, wouldn’t it?” 

Johnson laughed a thin little laugh. 

“He’s neva hit you yet, has he?” 

“No,” said Russ. “And I've never 
killed you yet, either, have I?” 

“Well, there’s always the first time.” 

The safety men looked serious. 

“We ought-a-do something,” said 
one. “What would you suggest?” he 
asked Johnson. 

“Tell ’im to be a little more careful,” 
said Johnson. “I'll see this fella don’t 
kill me.” 

Johnson, himself, chewed tobacco. 
In fact, he was practically never with- 
out a chew and even as he talked he 
jerked his head around every once in a 
while on the sly and spit to one side. 
But not being up in the air fifty feet he 
wasn’t conspicuous about it like Her- 
man. 

“There’s a chance there for an acci- 
dent all right,” said one of the men. 
“It’s our business to catch things like 
that before somebody gets hurt.” 

“Somebody’s liable to get hurt,” said 
Russ, “And if they do, you'll have to 
admit I gave warning.” 

“What would you suggest?” said the 
other. 

“Suggest? I wouldn’t suggest. I'd tell 
him. I'd tell him to stop chewing.” 

“We can’t pick or him.” 

“Why not? You’d pick on me if I 


smoked, If I smoked my card would be 
pulled in a minute. Smoking’s no worse 
than chewing.” 

“Depends on how you look at it.” 

“Well,” said Russ, “If I had a job in 
the safety department I'd look at it the 
way Mr. Holt looks at it. Mr. Holt hates 
tobacco. He'd put a stop to it while 
we're standing here arguing.” 

The safety men left and went to see 
Riley. They were pretty serious about 
something that didn’t amount to a darn, 

“Of course,” I said to Russ, “it wasn’t 
yourself you were worried about.” 

“I suppose not,” he said. “I could put 
on a raincoat and wear goggles, but 
that wouldn’t protect Old Betsy.” 

“What's the diff? I’m the swipe. 
You're making a big stir about noth- 
ing. 

“Not exactly,” he said. “Maybe I’m a 
little sentimental but I don’t want any- 
body spitting tobacco juice on Old 
Betsy nohow at no time.” 


A COUPLE of days later a general 
order came through from the safety 
department. There was to be no more 
tobacco chewing by crane operators 
while on duty. Herman was sore as a 
boil. He knew who was to blame. So 
did forty-fifty other crane men after 
Herman made the rounds. 

A little thing like chewing tobacco 
don’t mean much to you and me, but to 
a crane man, sitting up there in his 
cage the long day, with nothing to do 
except pulling the same little levers and 
thinking what he’d do to the hooker if 
he got the chance and never being able 
to do it, it’s different. For him, it breaks 
the monotony and makes up for not 
having anyone to talk to and not being 
allowed to cuss out at the men on the 
floor, It’s something to smooth out the 
little irritations that come up every day. 
Besides, it gives him a chance to express 





his feelings when he gets mad at th 
hooker and gets al! steamed up inside 
like a boiler. Give a crane man a gizably 
chew and he can express himself one 
hundred per cent in the way he lets fly 
at the hooker or a dumb loading map 
down on the floor. 

As I said, Herman was sorer than a 
mashed thumb. And he took it out on 
Russ by starting to swing in his loads, 
All that afternoon he kept swinging 
closer, and once, when Johnson wasn’t 
on the floor, he pulled one straight over 
the rig. Russ got up on his ear, and that 
night after Herman climbed down from 
the crane, Russ warned him again. 

“T'm telling you once more,” he said. 
“Keep your loads in the clear. Swing 
another load over my head and I'll reach 
up there and pull you and your cage 
down to the floor so quick you won't 
know what’s happened.” 

“Aw, nuts,” said Herman. “Tell it 
to the safety committee, why doncha?” 

I had a chance to talk to Herman at 
the tool crib. 

“Better take it serious,” I said. “When 
he gets his hands on them levers — he'll 
do anything — he ain’t human.” 

“That’s all right,” he said. “Me —I'm 





hot-headed, too. If he wants to start 
something — I’m for it.” 


Tue next day it happened. It was) 
about three in the afternoon. Johnson 
was up at the desk talking to Riley. 
Russ had a piece of cold stuff and was 
getting in position to load number 
three. I had the air off and was raising 
the door when Herman came down the 
bay with a stack of front axle blanks, 
three-four tons of them. The load came 
down the. bay in a straight line for 
Russ. I figured Herman was going to 
throw a little scare into Russ — figured 
he’d come close and then swing his load | 
to the other side of the bay. But he) 
didn’t. He came straight on — the load | 
swinging a little at the end of the long 
cables. He was close — getting closer - | 
without cutting speed. Thirty feet—| 
twenty — coming straight over. But no 
— Russ dropped his load to the floor 
and shot backwards, He stopped; raised | 
his boom like a snake getting ready to 
strike and stood his ground. Herman 
came straight into it. Russ shot out his 
boom, the iron claw open for business, 
smashed into Herman’s load, and the 
front axle blanks clattered and rained 
to the floor, The racket was something 
terrific. Iron chips flew in every direc- 
tion; dust rose thick from the floor; 
scalers and hammer men scattered. | 








ducked for a pillar. 


The fight was on. Herman rolled back | 


and pulled his hooks up—got into 
position. Now they were empty- 
ready to hit. Russ drew in his boom 
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like a rattler getting ready to strike. 
The big claw snapped open — aimed at 
the cage — came at Herman, But Her- 
man struck first — dropped his hooks 
lke a swinging plummet in a long 
curve, It was a good shot. He got a 
gappling hold of the undercarriage of 
the rig. He drew tight. A couple of 
pulls and he’d turn the rig over. But 
Russ was too quick. He slashed his 
boom around against the steel cables 
and wiped himself clear. Snarling steel 
rope filled the air. In a wild swing Her- 
man’s hooks struck the top of a fur- 
nace, Bricks rained to the floor — dust 
was thick enough to walk on. Some- 
where a steam line let go. Noise was 
terrific. 

Herman shot back and rolled in his 
line, Came in again, maneuvering for a 
direct overhead drop, trying to keep 
Russ on the defensive. But Russ went 
at him. He shot out his boom — full 
length — straight from the cage. Her- 
man kicked back—not a second too 
soon. Another two feet and Russ would 
have had him down on the floor. Her- 
man dropped the hooks; Russ struck as 
they fell and sent them spinning, and 
they crashed against the big hammer. 
But they were open, and on the re- 
bound they hit the undercarriage of the 
rig — closed up and held, Herman gave 
her the juice —all he had. His lines 
tightened. Once more Russ tried to 
slash himself clear — struck out. It was 
no good, The steel lines tightened still 
more. Russ swung his boom — raised 
and lowered — trying to cut through. 
Fire leaped from the cables as steel 
sheared on steel. No use. The rig — one 
side— began to raise from the floor. 
He’d go over! To save himself he aimed 
his boom for the crane — shot out to 
full length — clamped onto the bridge. 
It held, Herman was powerless to move 
him. The two machines were dead- 
locked to a standstill. 

It was then I thought about throwing 
out the master switches like I’m sup- 


posed to do in emergencies. Running- 


through the white fog of dust from the 
wrecked furnace I nearly knocked over 
Johnson, 

“What’s the matta?” he hollered, eyes 
sticking out a foot. I kept a-going. 

Both switches were up there on the 
wall pillar and I cut Herman out first, 
and when I did, Russ settled back to 
the floor. 

And then I got b&sy. Fellows were 
running all around, looking up, still not 
sure whether the building would come 
down or not. Scalers with brick dust on 
their clothes began showing up on the 
floor looking scared. : 

I went up to a couple. 

“Listen,” I said. “You fellows. I don’t 


| care who you're for. But if one gets 


fired —they both go. We gotta make 
(Concluded on page 29) 
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Everybody's 
All-American 


football team of 1947, picked for 
you by thousands of experts all over 
the land. 

As you can see in the table below, 
I took the six best All-American teams, 
laid them side by side, and counted 
noses. The players who received the 
most votes in each position became my 
super team. 

The competition for positions this 
year was keener than an eagle scout’s 
knife. Only two players— Johnny Lu- 
jack and Bob Chappuis — were unani- 
mous choices. Last year six players 
were picked by everybody. 

Just two of our 1946 choices repeated 
in 1947 — Lujack and George Connor, 
both of Notre Dame. Another Notre 
Damer, Bill Fischer, also made the team 
this year, giving the Fighting Irish three 
positions. No other school, and that in- 
cludes Michigan, placed more than one 
man on the team. 

This tribute to the Fighting Irish is 
well-deserved. Notre Dame _ waltzed 
through its schedule unbeaten, untied, 
and unpressed. Don’t mention the 
Northwestern game, please. True, the 
Irish won by only 26 to 19, but the issue 
was never really in doubt, and the Irish 
“out-statisticked” the Wildcats by a‘ 
wide margin. 

I honestly believe that Notre Dame 
went easy on most of its opponents this 
season. I think the Irish could have 
doubled nearly every score if they had 
felt so inclined. 

What were Notre Dame’s key games 
this season — Army and U. S. C., right? 
Those were the only two teams given a 
chance to lick N. D. And you know 
what happened when the Irish cut loose. 
They gained nearly 400 yards rushing 
against both teams. It takes a power- 
house to run up that much yardage 
against a top-flight opponent. 

Why didn’t Notre Dame pour it on in 
all its games? Simple —the Fighting 
Irish are getting too good. If they keep 
knocking off their opponents by lop- 


Hiss it is—the super All-American 





Bob Chappuis (left) and Johnny ly. 
jack (below), the only two player 
who made every All-American team, 








sided scores, they'll soon run out of 
competition. 

In fact, it’s already happening. Most 
of the famous Big Nine teams — Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Ohio State, and Minnesota teams could have given Notre Dame 


Minnesota and Illinois both gave the 
Wolverines a bad time, trading yard for 
yard and losing by only’ a touchdown 
apiece. I don’t think either of those 


—no longer play Notre Dame. Even 
Army, the Irish’s traditional rival, doesn’t 
want any part of N. D. any more. 

From a dollars-and-cents standpoint, 
Notre Dame doesn’t care. It can play 
Peoria Junior High and still fill a sta- 
dium. Where it hurts is in the prestige 
department. Notre Dame likes to play 
the big-name schools more for the glory 
than the money. 

Okay, you Michigan fans, line up in 
size place and I'll take you on, one by 
one. I know you've been frothing at the 
mouth while I’ve been singing the 
praises of N. D. 

You’ve been growling: “What about 
Michigan? Didn’t they finish the season 
unbeaten and untied, against a tougher 
schedule than Notre Dame’s? Couldn’t 
they have polished off the Irish?” 

Look, pals, I love the Wolverines 
almost as much as my _ pay-checks. 
Michigan had a _ beautiful club last 
season and two truly great backs in 
Chappuis and Bump Elliott. But I don’t 
think they would have stood a chance 
against Notre Dame. 


more than a good workout. 

This is all personal opinion, of course. 
Anyway, for a good tip-off on the rela- 
tive strength of the two teams, check 
the U. S. C.-Michigan score (Rose 
Bowl) with the Notre Dame-U. S. C. 
score (38-7). 

One more forward pass before I call 
it a season: Notice how well I did on 
my football predictions last October? 

I picked Notre Dame to cop the na- 
tional title. A bull’s-eye. (Quiet, you 
Michigan people.) I picked Penn to lead 
the East. Right again. (Did I hear a 
bleat out of you Penn State fans?) 

I also picked Texas in the Southwest, 
Michigan in the Mid-West, Alabama in 
the South, California in the Far West. 

Well, I was right on Michigan and 
Alabama, Texas lost out by only a 
single point (to Southern Methodist, 
14-13), while California surprised 
everybody by finishing runner-up to 
U. S. C. in the Pacific Coast Conference. 

Pardon me while I wallop my back 
in pride. 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





































































































Associated | Collier's United Int'l News Look Sat. Eve. Post Final 
tion Press | Granti’d Rice Press Service Magazine | Col. Coaches | Winners 
End Cleary Cleary Poole Cleary Cleary | Poole Cleary 

” _ US.C. _ USC. | Mississippi |__U.S.C. _|__ U.S.C, _|_ Mississippi __ U. S.C. 
Tackle Davis Davis Ferraro Davis Davis ~ Davis Davis 
_Ga. Tech. | Ga. Tech. U.S.C. | Ga. Tech. | Ga. Tech. | Ga. Tech. Ga. Tech 
Guard | .. Fischer Suhey Fischer Suhey Fischer Franz | Fischer | 
Notre Dame | Penn State_ _Notre Dame| Penn State_ Notre Dame California _|Notre Dame 
Center | Bednarik Scott Bednarik Bednarik Scott ~ Bednarik | Bednarik 
=e Penn a Navy __ = Penn __Penn | __ Navy Penn Penn 
Guard| _ Suhey Steffy Steffy | Steffy Steffy Steffy | Steffy 
| Penn State Army Army Army Army Army Arm 
= on = = Se = 2S — y -_ 
Techie Harris Connor Connor | Czarobski Savitsky Connor ~~ Connor 
Texas Notre Dame Notre Dame | Notre Dame ___ Penn _ Notre Dame Notre Dame} 
End Swiacki Swiacki Swiacki Swiacki Hart | Swiacki Swiacki 
J _ Columbia _ _ Columbia _ _ Columbia _ __Columbia : Notre Dame | Columbia _ Columbia : 
Back Lujack Lujack Lujack Lujack Lujack Lujack Lujack 

Notre Dame_ Notre Dame Notre L Dame_ Notre Dame Notre Dame Notre Dame Notre Dame 
Back Chappuis Chappuis Chappuis" Chappuis Chappui Chapp ~ Chappuis 

Michigi Michig M ichig Michig _ Michigan _ _ Michigan Michigan 
Back Evans Evans Layne Conerly Layne Walker Layne 

Kansas Kansas Texas Mississippi &. Texas S. M. U. Evans 
Back Walker Minisi Walker Walker Conerly Elliott Walker 
S.M.U, Penn -| SMU. S.M.U._| Mississippi |_Michigan_|_$. M.U._ 
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The Battle of 
The Machines 


(Concluded) 
them think it was an accident. I'll do 


_ the talking.” 


And that’s how it come about that I 
had to do some powerful lying. Blame 
it all — I don’t like to tell such tall lies. 
Mr. Holt is against lying. But what 
could I do? There was Johnson and he 
had the two men down on the floor, and 
there was Riley and a whole bunch of 
others and they wanted to know every- 
thing. And after I got started, there was 
no way of changing my story — no place 
to stop; and I got in deeper and deeper; 
and I told them that the two machines 
had just accidentally come together, 
and that in trying co untangle they had 
got scrambled up something awful. 

Russ was still fighting mad, but look- 
ing at him you might have thought that 
he was just scared, and I was afraid 
that he would lay into Herman right 
there while I was talking, though a 
fistfight, I guess, would have been 
pretty tame after the way they had 
been going at it. And there were the 
two machines, still standing there with 
death grips on each other, in what you 
might call a compromising position — 
axle blanks and bruken brick scattered 
all over the floor and smoke pouring 
from the hole in the furnace. If Johnson 
or Riley had had a lick of sense in their 
heads they wouldn’t have had to ask 
any questions but what it came down 
to, I guess, is what I told Russ. They 
just couldn’t imagine that there would 
ever be two fellows so dumb and hot- 
headed that they would try to run off a 
fight with a bridge crane and a manip- 
ulator. 

The pow-wow ended up with me 
getting it in the neck from Johnson. 

“When you saw what was happen- 
ing,” he said, “why’n cha do sumpt’ing? 
Whyn-cha t’row out the switch right 
away, stead of standin’ there with your 
hands in your pockets?” 

Reprinted from F.O.B. Detroit by Wes- 
sel Smitter with the permission of Harper 
& Brothers Publishers. Copyright, 1938, by 
Harper & Brothers. 

De-Tailed Description 

A professor’s description of a dachs- 
hund: “4 little dog, half-a-dog high, 
and a dog-and-a-half long.” 

Magazin 
How’s That Again? 

Long, long ago, the Board of Alder- 
men of Canton, Miss., adopted the fol- 
lovring three resolutions: (1) to build 
a new jail; (2) to build it out of the 
materials of the old jail; (3) to use the 


old jail until the new one was finished. 
Prison World 


Digest 


Hats Off! 

Not wishing to do anything contrary 
to the rules of etiquette, a meticulous 
young man sent the following question 
to the editor of a Kansas newspaper: 
“Please tell me exactly when and where 
it is correct for a gentleman to lift or 
remove his hat.” 

Here is the reply he received from 
the newspaper editor: “When mopping 
the brow, when taking a bath, when 
eating, when going to bed, when taking 
up a collection, when having the hair 
trimmed, when being shampooed, and 
when standing on one’s head.” 


Coronet 


29 


A Clean Sweep 

“I'm so out of sorts. The doctor said 
the only way to cure my rheumatism 
was to keep away from all dampness.” 

“What's the matter with that?” 

“You don’t know how silly I feel 
sitting in an empty bathtub and going 
over myself with a vacuum cleaner.” 


Classmate 


The Test 
Katharine: “Would you put yourself 
out for me?” 
Jack: “I certainly would!” 
Katharine: “Well, then, please do. It’s 
after twelve and I’m awfully tired.” 
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but not too much! 


TO COMPETE IN THE 


FAMOUS -Yregetsot 
ART AWARDS 


@ Your painting must be in by March 15, 


(Ask your teacher for closing date in your own 


@ Twelve $100 Awards 
@ Fifty-three $25 Honorable Mentions 


@ Winners of the 12 major awards will 
have their work reproduced in full color 
. on a part of the big Ingersoll calendars 
distributed all over the nation to schools, 
libraries, etc. 


@ See your art teacher for rules and details 


Sngeote THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 


The United States Time Corporation, international Bidg., Rockefeller Center, N. ¥. 




































































































WIN EXTRA 





Are you planning to enter the 
Scholastic Art Awards contest? If 
you are, be sure to ask your teacher 
for the official Rules Booklet. Prize- 


winners can add to their money if 
their entries are on Strathmore 
Artist Papers and Boards. The real 
reason for using Strathmore is that 
these papers help you get the best 
results, but extra prize money is a 
help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 
1st Prize, $15 
for the winners of any of the Ist prizes 


whose work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10 


for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5 


for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a 
Strathmore Sketch Packet 
for the winners of any Honorable 


Mention whose work was done on 
Strathmore. 





Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 


STRATHMORE 


ARTIST PAPERS & BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 








Jam Session 
(Continued from page 4) 


. . . have more of your interesting 
Jam Session polls such as the one on 
the most popular films of the year 
and on what high school students should 
know. I would suggest similar polls on 
books, sports, vocations, etc.; I also 
would like to see more interviews with 
people of interest to teen-agers. 


John Sandbo 
West H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


. use a column or two to advocate 
the reading of good books. And I would 
scatter some poems throughout the 
magazine. I also would be in favor of 
a monthly article on good grooming. 


Joan Sachs 
Bishop Muldoon H.S., Rockford, Ill. 


not change a thing. All the 
material in the magazine is interesting 
and educational. My parents are always 
as anxious to read my weekly copy as 
I am. 
Dona Boor 
West H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


publish articles on the vari- 
ous careers which could be chosen 
by high school graduates. Many stu- 
dents have only a vague idea what work 
they would ‘ike to take up. Articles giv- 
ing the highlights of different careers, 
as well as the personal qualities essen- 
tial to success in that field, would prove 
invaluable to readers. 
Mary Ann Regal 
St. Thomas Aquinas H.S., Detroit, Mich. 


. include more material on re- 
ligion, how it influences us, and the 
goal the churches are trying to achieve. 


Patricia Ramm 
Council Bluffs (lowa) H.S. 


. . . like to see a new approach in the 

icles about successful people. In- 
stead of just reporting what they did, 
couldn’t you tell us how they did it? 
Maybe they have a special formula for 
success. I’m sure a creative writing stu- 
dent, for instance, would be interested 
in Sinclair Lewis’ ideas on what makes 
a book or story great. 


Eugene Zarling 
West H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


. . . make it longer. Your magazine 
is excellent reading, but just too short! 


Beverley Walters 
West H.S., Minneapoiis, Minn. 


Reading this fine magazine is one of 
my favorite pastimes. However, there 
is one addition I would like to see, even 
if you have to take something else out. 
I would like to see more information on 


our government and the people wh 
head its various departments. I woul 
like to hear about the policies of these 
people, and about their home life. 
Mary Jane Verona 
Bishop Muldoon H.S., Rockford, il, 


. . » have more “pro and con” dis. 
cussions. So many of us hear only 
one side of many issues and must form 
our opinions on that basis. 


Rosemary Dolan 
Bishop Muldoon H.S., Rockford, ill, 


I am glad to say your magazine con. 
tains just about all of the qualities | 
look for in a publication used both for 
entertainment and instruction. There 
is one exception, however. You have 
few scientific articles. In an age where 
science plays such a large role, I think 
the youth of our country should be 
awakened to some of its achievements, 
failings, problems, and solutions. 

Jackie Johnston 
West H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


There Will Be Some Changes Made! 


We want this to be your magazine. 
We want you to find within its covers 
the information you need and want. And 
sO we propose to put into effect every 
one of your “Jam Session” suggestions 
for which we can find the space. 

All of our editors have read your let- 
ters carefully, and we have compiled a 
large chart showing just what changes 
or additions were suggested most fre- 
quently. There were ten items that 
were mentioned again and again by 
our “student editors.” 


Here they are. And here is what we 
propose to do about them: 


1. You want articles about teen-agers 
in other countries. You're going to have 
them. In this issue, we begin a monthly 
series of first-hand reports written by 
young people who have recently trav- 
eled in foreign countries. (See “Bel- 
gium on a Bike.”) 

2. You want more student writing 
of all sorts. So do we! If you will send 
us your work — short stories, essays, 
poems, editorials, book or movie re- 
views — anything, in fact, we will see 


that the best contributions are printed | 


in these pages. 

3. You want more short stories. We 
were very pleased to hear that you 
think our editors do a first-rate job of 
uncovering the kind of stories you like 
to read. Unfortunately, an average- 
length story takes up three or four pages, 
and to have more stories in each issue 
we would have to drop some of the 
other features you like. But whenever 
we can find a “short short” story, we will 
try to give you more than one per issue. 

4. You want more sport articles. It 
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seems we can’t give you enough col- 
umns on this subject. (This request 
come. from girls, too!) You’d especially 
like more sports columns devoted to 
news of sports events in individual high 
schools and stories on high school ath- 
letes. Although our sports editor has a 
track star’s stride and really “gets 
around,” he can’t make personal visits 
to every high school in the U. S. But 
any time you think you have a local 
athlete whose achievements would be 
of national interest. drop our sports edi- 
tor a line. If the story is as good as you 
think it is, he'll see that the story goes 
into his column 

5. You want career articles which will 
not only help you to select your career, 
but will tell you how to prepare for it. 
As a matter of fact. we have always had 
a regular vocational feature, although 
some of you didn’t recognize it as such. 
To prev ent confusion. we are now tag- 
ging our vocational page “careers 
ahead.” This seimester we have had 
vocational articles on: salesmanship, 
clerical work, service station jobs, gov- 
ernment jobs, jobs in aviation (both on 
the ground and in the air), and tele- 
plone jobs. Next issue we will give you 
the “inside story” on barbers and beauty 
shop operators. In future issues we will 
tackle the fields of teaching, nursing, 
farming, radio work, and many others. 
You may write our vocational editor at 
any time for special information you 
cannot find elsewhere. 

6. You want some biographical arti- 
cles on famous personalities in all fields 
from businessmen to film stars. We are 
planning a series of exclusive interviews 
with famous people. These inspiring 
stories of great men will appear on our 
editorial page. 

7. You want some articles on fashion 
and good grooming. Gay Head prom- 
ises to devote some space to your ques- 
tions on this subject in Boy dates Girl. 

8. You want a regular book review 
column similar to “Following the Films” 
and “Sharps and Flats.” We've been 
thinking for some time that we ought to 
have this kind of column, and we initi- 
ated it in our Christmas issue. You'll find 
a second book column in this issue. Inci- 
dentally, we'd like to feature some of 
your book reviews in this column. You 
send them, and we'll print them. 

9. You want articles on hobbies, sci- 
ence, and outdoor life. We plan to have 
them whenever there is space. Did you 
like “The Stars Cost $5” in our last 
issue? 

10. You want more articles on high 
school activities all over the U..S. Again, 
you'll have to help us out on this one. 
If your club or community is engaged 
upon an especially worthwhile project, 
why not tell us about it in “Say What 
You Please”? 









































Get these Energy and 
Stamina "EXTRAS" 


from Oatmeal’s Great | 


“KEY ELEMENTS" 


What makes an athlete great? It’s a cer- 
tainty that he must have the muscle builders, 
the energy and vitality elements to help pro- 
duce the results you see on the basketball 
court—and these “power agents” come from 
the food he eats! That’s why the nation’s 
, se coaches choose Quaker Oats to help 

evelop and maintain top performance in 
their teams. No other natural cereal grain 
matches oatmeal in its 
Protein for stamina, Vi- 
tamin B: for vitality, 
Food-Iron for muscle- 
tone, and Food-Energy! 
Make your training ce- 
real delicious Quaker 
Oats, too! 
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1948 EDITION 


“HOW TO STAR IN BASKETBALL” 


BY ADOLPH RUPP, COACH, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


SE D 0 MONEY! Reveals secrets 
N N @ of championship 
basketball! See positions for shooting and playing in 
action photos! Defenses and offenses all diagrammed 
clearly. Act now to get yours! Just send order blank 
below with trademark from package of Quaker Oats 
or Mother’s Oats today. 


=== 
@ GREAT NEW 












MAIL THIS TODAY 


Quaker Oats Company 

Box Q, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me the new 1948 edition, “How To Star in 
Basketball”. I enclose trademark (the Quaker Man or 
Mother and Child) from a package of Quaker Oats or 
Mother's Oats. 


Name. ...2-++0+ peueee oteeseoesenen eneeccoese eccccese 
Address......++++++ ce pebhinsehenenennegnenens eoecee 


I Ge nonccccccccesscccesce conser eee peunees 
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“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


MiMMOURNING BECOMES ELEC- 
TRA (RKO. Produced and Di- 
rected by Dudley Nichols.) 


When Hollywood attempts to bring 
to the screen a straight adaptation of 
one of Eugene O’Neill’s most ambitious 
undertakings, it is time to sit up and 
take notice. 

O’Neill, considered by many to be 
America’s most important playwright, 
is a dramatist who goes in for ideas. 
Most of his plays deal with big, broad 
themes that would stagger a lesser im- 
agination. He is not for the “delicate 
reader” who is uncomfortable in the 
presence cf a big idea 

However, O’Neill’s name alone is no 
guarantee of great cinema. Director 
John Ford’s Long Voyage Home, based 


on several of O’Neill’s one-act plays, was 
dramatic and moving. Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, for all its sponsors’ good 
intentions, frequently leans to melo- 
drama and is unconvincing. Still, for its 
idea content, it is a fascinating filmplay, 
worth seeing and discussing. 


Most of our colleagues in the movie 
reviewing business have had one main 
criticism to make of Electra. They say 
that it is not “film,” ie. that it has not 
been adapted to the camera medium, 
but is instead a “photographed play.” It 
is true that the camera work does have 
a somewhat static quality. However, 
the intricate plot held our attention 
despite this teature. 

If you have read Mourning Becomes 
Electra (actually not one play, but a 
trilogy), you will remember that 
O’Neill was concerned with the nature 
of evil and its causes. It was also his 
intention here to write a modern play 
that followed the form of the great 
Greek tragedies. O'Neill took the Greek 
story of Orestes and Electra, a tale of 
murder and revenge set in the Trojan 
War era. He transferred these Greek 
characters to a New England setting 
in the post-Civil War period, The fact 
that O'Neill tried to follow the plot 
line of the Greek story rather exactly 
is what gives his story a forced quality. 





14 CASH PRIZES 


FOR YOUR PENCIL DRAWINGS 


Plus SPECIAL SUP- 
PLEMENTARY AWARDS 


Start now! Plan to enter 
the 21st Annual Scholastic 
Awards Contest. 24 Cash 
Prizes — plus special 
awards for all prize 
winners in most of 

the other art class- 
ifications. 


SEE YOUR 
ART IN- 
STRUCTOR! 





AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, N. 3 


Drawing Pencils 
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The Greek drama was concerned with 
the justice of the gods. The Greek con- 
ception of justice was that when a man 
committed an evil act, the gods’ wrath 
descended upon him and his family, 
The curse of the gods set in motion a 
whole chain of tragic events. 

O'Neill tries to find modern explana- 
tions for the violent suicides and mur- 
ders inspired by the wrath of the gods 
in the Greek story He gives all the 
grim events psychological causes. A 
mother (Katina Paxinou) hates her 
daughter (Rosalind Russell) because 
the latter ‘s a living symbol of a mar- 
riage that has brought her unhappiness, 
The daughter in turn hates her mother 
and adores her father (Raymond Mas- 
sey). The son (Michael Redgrave) is 
a “mother’s boy” and is jealous of any- 
one else to whom his mother shows 
affection. 

Because modern psychology can ex- 
plain these complex emotions of love 
and hate, they no ionger hold the name- 
less terror for us that they must have 
held for the Greeks. That is why 
O’Neill’s play fails to be “tragic” in the 
Greek sense of the word. Furthermore, 
the very fact that the 20th century play- 
wright has an extensive vocabulary with 
which to explain these tragic events, 
tempts him to spend much time in de- 
scribing the causes for the evil actions 
we see. Thus. we get talk where we 
should get action building to a power- 
ful dramatic climax. 

In the staging of the film, the director 
has made effective use of blacks and 
whites in the composition of his scenes 
throughout. We had a continual im- 
pression of tall, black, brooding figures 
framed against tall white New England- 
Greek style doorways. This pictorial ef- 
fect heightens the ever-present sense 
of lurking tragedy 

The quality of acting vanes from 
scene to scene. The destruction of the 
ill-fated Mannon household is enacted 
in the “grand manner.” All of the cast 
labor to make the somber. neurotic 
Mannons assume the proportions of the 
tragic heroes of Greek drama But all 
frequently find themselves unequal to 
the melodramatics demanded of them. 
And when a majestic movement or no- 
ble line is muffed ever so slightly, the 
result is comedy. ~ 

Rosalind Russell and Katina Paxinou 
have the greatest tendency to over-act. 
Raymond Massey is good as General 
Mannon. And Michael Redgrave gives 
a beautiful performance in the most 
difficult role in the play. 

For all its shortcomings, Electra is 
an interesting dramatic experiment. It 
will provide for millions who have never 
had an opportunity to see the play on 
the stage an introduction to a major 
work by a major playwright. 
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In the Groove 


VOCAL 
##+ Them There Eyes and Body 
and Soul (Columbia Hot Jazz Classic). 
Billie Holiday. Billie does top-notch 
work with a scat and a blues vocal. The 
disc also spots fine trumpeting by 
Charlie Shavers and Roy Eldridge and 
some smooth, imaginative sax playing. 
# Boulevard of Memories and . 
and Mimi (Musicraft). Mel Tormé 
One of the Velvet Fog’s lesser efforts. 
#i Why Should I Cry Over You? 


- 
and Those Things Money Can't Buy 
(RCA Victor). Betty Rhodes. We like 
Betty’s singing; it’s clear, expressive, 
and has a good tone. We'd like to hear 
her on a couple of really good songs. 
The B-side is the better here. 

++ A Tune for Humming (Col- 
umbia). Woody Herman. An easy-to- 
take tune with an unaffected 
some humming, and some whistling. 
The flipover, Baby, Have You Got a 
Little Love to Spare?, is pleasant, but 
uninspired. 

++ So Far and A Fellow Needs a 
Girl (Columbia). Frank Sinatra, We've 
heard Frank in better voice than on the 
first side and with better songs than the 
second, 

#2 Lazy Countryside and That's 
All I Want to Know (Columbia). Dinah 
Shore. Smooth and mellow, with tasty 
backing by Sonny Burke. 

++ Pass That Peace Pipe and The 
Best Things in Life Are Free (RCA 


vocal, 


tt t¢-Good, 





ttSave Your Money. 
Victor). Beryl Davis. Britains gift to 
the U. S. does a clear, neat, low-voiced 


job on a fast and a slow. 

+ Jealous and. . .and Mimi (M-G-M). 
Art Lund. If you Art 
platter, don’t bother. 


CLASSICAL 


+++ Bach’s Chaconne (Musicraft). 
Andres Segovia, guitar. If you’ think of 
a guitar as good only for strumming 
cowboy ballads, this album will be a 
pleasant surprise. Segovia is a master of 
the classical guitar, and he makes Bach's 
Chaconne as delicate and delightful as 
anything you will hear on records. Actu- 
ally, of the being a 
stringed instrument which is plucked. is 
more like the harpsichord (for which 
much 18th century 
posed ) than many of our modern instru- 
ments. An added attraction on the fourth 
side of the album is a Bach Gavotte for 
Lute — a very sprightly tune. 


have an Lund 
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G-E Reflector 
Photospot 
‘ honey for back- 
lighting opeciel 
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For better action shots © 
- . -. keep asking for 


Try "em—and enter your pictures in 
Scholastic’s ANNUAL AWARDS. You'll 
get lots of shots during the 6 hour life of 
these General Electric Reflector Photo 
lamps... get light where you want it too, 
with the handy built-in reflector. Two 
types for two spreads of light: 

G-E Reflector Photoflood (RFL2) for 
wide coverage equal to a No. 2 ina good 
reflector; G-E Reflector Photospot (RSP2) 
with narrow beam and more light . . . a 
honey for special effects or same coverage 
at 3 times the distance. See your photo 
dealer. 
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USE TRIANGLE LIGHTING —/t’s Easy 


Here’s a simple way to 
Z place lights for better pic- 
he tures. Use two identical lamps 
Av ~=_—and identical reflectors. Place 
7 one lamp at camera and as close 
to lens as possible. Measure dis- 
tance from lamp to subject . . . and 
then an equal distance at right angles 
to marker spot. Place second lamp half- 
way between marker spot and camera 
. and that’s Triangle lighting. 
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BY LARRY FOX 


HIS diary report is the first in a 

monthly series of articles written 

by young people who have tra- 
veled recently in foreign countries. We 
are bringing you this series in answer 
to your requests for more information 
about how the young people of other 
nations live and think. 

Larry Fox, author of this Belgium 
diary, was the leader of a group of 
American Youth Hostelers who spent 
last summer bicycling through Europe, 
helping to rebuild bombed-out hostels 
and to build the international friend- 
ships that can make this “one world.” 

A Youth Hostel trip through Europe 
costs $600. Leaders, such as Larry, earn 
their expenses. To be eligible for this 
European trip, you must be at least 
17 years old. 


Larry (at left) attended 
Textile H. S. in New York 
City, and is now at Syracuse 
University. His main interests 
are group work in dramatics 
and outdoor activities. 


Wednesday 

This is my third day in 
Belgium, and I'm beginning 
to be used to hearing four 
languages spoken around me. 
Many of the Belgian people 
speak Flemish, French, English, and 
German. Almost all Belgians speak two 
languages — French and Flemish. 

In the southeastern part of Belgium 
the people are called Walloons. They 
speak mostly French. In the northwest- 
ern part of Belgium the people are 
called Flemings and speak mostly 
Flemish, which sounds like Dutch, 

Pupils in Flemish schools must study 
French as well as their own language. 
Pupils in Walloon schools must study 
Flemish. 

I spent today walking around Brus- 
sels. Many of the buildings which were 
bombed during the war are being re- 
built. Around the outskirts of the city 
houses are being built. Most of the 
houses are built of brick. I saw no 
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wooden houses. This is because th 
use of lumber from Belgian forests is 
carefully planned. The Belgians use 
lumber only when they cannot use 
brick or stone. 

Friday 

Today we met the Belgian boys who 
are going to work with us this summer. 
Together we shall help fix up hostels 
which were damaged during the war or 
need general repairs. There are 11 of 
us in my American group of hostelers. 

Although it is the middle of July, 
our Belgian friends have just started 
their summer vacation from school. The 
Belgian school year has three terms. 
Before the end of each term there are 
examinations, After exams there is a 
vacation. The other two vacations come 
at Christmas and Easter. 

There are few extra-curricular activ- 
ities, such as sports, in Belgian schools. 
Students spend much more time study- 
ing and going to classes than U. §. 
students do. They have Thursday after- 
noons rather than Saturdays off. 


Saturday 


Our Belgian friends wear camping 
and hiking costuines of bright checked 
(Concluded on pag: 37) 








~« HIGGINS 


SPONSORED FOR 19 CONSECUTIVE YEARS BY THE 
MAKERS OF HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS. 


63 CASH PRIZES « 27 GIFTS 
CHANCES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


Classroom work in drawing ink by Junior and Senior 
High School students may be entered in competition in 
any of these fields: FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS ° 
FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS * CARTOONING * MECHANICAL 
DRAWING +» A nearby department store sponsor (perhaps in your city) exhibits TE INTERNATIONAL 
entries and awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or write to Scholastic, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
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LUKE’S QUEST, by Caroline Snedeker. 
Doubleday. 1947. 


This is a fictionalized Niele of 
the third member of that famous four- 
some — Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. Although it was Luke who wrote 
of Christ’s birth in Bethlehem and gave 
us the wonderful parables of the Good 
Samaritan and the Prodigal Son, little 
has been written about Luke himself. 

But here we have a lively story of 
an adventurous young Greek who be- 
came a leader of Christians at a time 
when being a Christion meant facing 
danger. This is also a love story of 
Luke and Damaris, the beautiful young 
girl who urged Luke to collect the 
stories which are now part of the Bible. 

Caroline Snedeker has spent many 
years in research and knows how to tell 
a story well, using action words and a 
minimum of adjectives. 


CONSTANCIA LONA, by Alida Malkus. 


Doubleday. 1947. 
Here’s a pleasant romantic novel fon 
those “Jam Session” readers who tell 


us they wish they knew more about the 
young people of other countries. Con- 
stancia, the heroine, is a 15-year-old 
Ecuadorian girl who dreams of becom- 
ing a teacher in order to combat the 
illiteracy in her country. 

Constancia finds concentration on 
her school work is not easy when sur- 
rounded by her fun-loving roommate 
and her roommate’s dashing brother. 
And then, there’s a young American ex- 
change student as an added distraction. 

Constancia’s problems are the prob- 
lems of teen-agers everywhere. And this 
book gives a vivid picture of a South 
America fighting to merge an ancient 
culture with a new way of life. 


SECRET SEA, by Robb White. Double- 
day. 1947. 


Here’s a new adventure yarn which 
fuarantees an entertaining evening. 
Pete Martin, an ex-Navy commander, 
Steers his old schooner, the Indra, on a 
treasure hunt in the Caribbean. The 
Indra is shadowed by a mysterious 


Mike, soon find themselves in danger 
as great as that they faced during the 
war. Author Robb White, an ex-Navy 
commander himself, knows ships and 
the Caribbean. 











black sloop, and Pete and his buddy, 








by Ken Johnson 





How to win 
an extra *10 


@ Last year, this snapshot won a boy $25 in the Scholastic Contest plus 
an extra $10 because the picture was taken on Ansco Film. Better 


use Ansco yourself. 


Almost every month I plan to let you 
in on the tricks professionals use to 
get better pictures. 

But before I get started, I want to 
tell you how you can win an extra 
$10. 

As you probably know, this maga- 
zine runs a photography contest (in 
fact, it’s already started). And they 
give away some mighty superior 
prizes. 

Well, once again Ansco has decided 
to give an extra $10 to every prize 
winner in this contest, providing his 
prize-winning picture is taken on 
Ansco Film. 

An item of news that should sound 
pretty sweet to you. For you not only 


get a chance to win an extra $10— 
but every time you take a picture on 
Ansco Film, your chances of actually 
getting the picture are greatly in- 
creased. 

The reason? It’s simple. Ansco 
Film has “‘wide latitude.’’ And this 
wide latitude helps you get the picture 
in spite of any minor exposure errors 
you may make. 


So when you take your snapshots 
for the Scholastic Contest, be sure 
to use Ansco Film. Your chances of 
getting prize-winning pictures are 
greater. And your prize (if you win) 
will be $10 greater. Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, New York. A Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. 


ASK FOR Ansco FILM & CAMERAS 


Use Them In The Scholastic Contest 































STUDENT ARTISTS 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS 
— SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


With 
The Judges 


Time is running out. 





Get your art and photo entries in on time. 
Remember, $8,000 in prizes and 75 scholar- 
ships go to winning students. 


Important: Deadline Dates 


If you live in a sponsored region (see list at 
right) all entries from your school must be 
sent, preferably by your art teacher, to the 
sponsoring department store during the week 
indicated. Entries are accepted only during 
that week. 


If you don’t live in one of the sponsored 
areas, your entries must be sent to Scholastic 
Awards, Box 7380, Oakland Post Office, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa., to arrive before March 15. 


Ask your art teacher for details about 
sending in entries. Act now! 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
Conducted Nationally by Scholastic Magazines 


Deadline is 
Week of Date 
Indicated Below 


ALABAMA (State)—FEB. 9 
Loveman, Jos. & Loeb, Birmingham 
ARKANSAS (State)—FEB. 9 
The M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA (Southern)—FEB. 9 
Bullock's, Los Angeles 
COLORADO (State)—FEB. 2 
The May Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT (State)—FEB. 9 
Sage-Allen, Hartford 
DELAWARE (State)—JAN. 5 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
{ILLINOIS (Northern—except Cook, La Page, 
Henry & Lake Counties)—FEB. 9 
Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria 
ILLINOIS (Northeastern—Suburban Chicago, Me 
Henry, Lake & Cook Co., north of DuPage ( 
line) —FEB. 9 
Weiboldts, Evanston 
INDIANA (State)—MARCH 1 
The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 
1OWA (State)—FEB. 9 
Y kers, Des Moi 
KANSAS (State)—FEB. 9 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 
LOUISIANA (State)—FEB. 9 
Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 
MASSACHUSETTS (State)—FEB. 9 
R. H. White's, Boston 
MICHIGAN (State)—FEB. 9 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 
MISSISSIPPI (State)—FEB. 16 
R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 
MISSOURI (Western)—FEB. 9 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 
MISSOURI (Eastern)—FEB. 2 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Lovis 
NEBRASKA (State)—FEB. 9 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 
NEW YORK (South Central)—FEB. 2 
Hills, McLean & Haski t 
NEW YORK (Brooklyn only)—FEB. i 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
NEW YORK (Borough of Queens, Nassau & S# 
folk Co.)—FEB. 2 
Gertz, Jamaica, L. 1. 
NEW YORK (The Bronx)—FEB. 9 
Alexanders, Fordham Road 
NEW YORK (Central Western)—FEB. 2 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester 
NEW YORK (North Central)—FEB. 9 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA (State)—FEB. 9 
J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte 
OHIO (Southern Ohioc)—FEB. 9 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 
OHIO (Northeastern)—FEB. 2 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA (State)—FEB. 9 
John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 
OREGON (State)—JAN. 5 
Meier & Frank Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA (Central)—FEB. 9 
Pomeroy’s, Harrisburg 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern)—JAN. 5 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western)—FEB. 2 
Kaufman’s, Pittsburgh 
PENNSYLVANIA (Northeastern)—FEB. @ 
Lazarus, Wilkes-Barre 
TEXAS (Northern)—FEB. 9 
W. C. Stripling Co., Ft. Worth 
WASHINGTON (State)—FEB. 16 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA. (State)—FEB. @ 
The Diamond, Charleston 
WISCONSIN (State)—FEB. 9 
Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee 
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hirts, corduroy shorts, and hobnailed 
hiking boots. Some wear colored neck- 
echiefs. Most of them wear wide 
vather belts with large silver buckles. 

When the Belgians saw our girls in 
blue jeans, they were wide-eyed, Some 
had never seen a pair of jeans, and 
nobody had ever seen girls wearing 
them. Belgian girls wear shorts, skirts, 
and occasionally slacks. 

Berets are very popular. All kinds are 
worn —from the small beret worn on 
the back of the head to the large, 
foppy tam worn by Belgian soldiers. 

The colors of men’s suits are dark. 
The other day I wore a pair of powder 
blue gabardine slacks. The Belgian 
boys said they had never seen such 
trousers. They liked the colors of Amer- 
ican clothes. 





Monday 


Our eating habits astound our Bel- 
gian friends. They are not accustomed 
to such combinations as a “Dagwood 
sandwich.” They never put mayonnaise 
on fruit salad. They never mix vege- 
tables and sweets as we do when we 
put molasses in baked beans. 

For breakfast a Belgian family eats 
bread and butter, coffee, and occasion- 
ally bacon and eggs. The younger chil- 
dren drink cocoa. 

Dinner is in the middle of the day. 
Soup is always served at dinner. The 
family also eats potatoes (often French 
fried), meat, and vegetables. For des- 
sert at dinner they eat cakes, custard, 
fresh or stewed fruit, and drink coffee. 
Around five in the afternoon they 
have gouter. This is a light snack, and 
may include bread and butter or bread 
and jam,. cakes, and tarts. Cocoa or 
coffee is served. 

Between seven and eight in the eve- 
ning they have supper. Usually they 
eat whatever is left over from dinner, 
salad, and coffee. 

Belgium is one of the countries in 
Europe where the people have enough 
to eat, although il] staples such as 
bread, butter, and meat are rationed. 


Thursday 


It is many days since I last wrote in 
my diary. I have been very busy. When- 
ever we have had any free time we 
have bicycled around the country. 
Almost every Belgian owns a bicycle. 
The Belgians have special bike paths 
along the roads to protect cyclers from 
traffic. These paths are marked with a 
blue and white disk which has a picture 
ot a bicycle on it. 

In the evenings, after we finish our 
work, we all sing and dance. Belgians 
love to sing. Whenever three or more 





Belgians get together they are likely to 
begin singing. 

They also like folk dancing and have 
taught us many of their dances, We 
have taught them the Virginia Reel. 


July 21 is Belgian Independence 
Day. On July 21, 1830, Belgium sepa- 
rated from the Netherlands and _ be- 


came an independent country. 

July 20 was the eve of the Belgian 
Independence Day. We went with our 
Belgian friends to : celebration in the 
market square of Brussels. There were 
two big military bands and a sound 
truck playing recordings. The square 
was packed with a dancing and singing 
crowd. 

Several times during the evening the 
bands came down from the stands and 
marched around with the crowd follow- 
ing. At midnight all lights focused on 
the tower of the Hotel de Ville. Accom- 
panied by the rolling of drums and 
blaring of trumpets, two small para- 
chutes with Belgian emblems attached 
to them were released from the tower 
along with shining silver confetti. 

Besides singing and dancing, our 
friends like to play soccer, and to go 
Scouting and Youth Hosteling. Many 
Belgians hitch-hike all over Europe. 
They carry a large rucksack with their 
equipment in it. The Belgians call hitch- 
hiking “auto stop.” 


Wednesday 

Our Belgian triends all like U. S. 
movies. They like cowboy pictures and 
mysteries best. But our movies show 
people in other countries only the shin- 
ing side of life in the U. S. Many Bel- 
gians I have talked with believe that 
all the people in the U. S, are rich, and 
that live the way cowboys and 
gangsters do. This all comes from the 
U. S. movies they see. 

When we meet Belgians, they think 
we are British until] they hear our ac- 
cents, They do not think that Amer- 
icans would bicycle around carrying 
their belongings. They think Americans 
travel only by train or car as they do in 
the movies. 

Our movies do not give other peoples 
any idea of U. S. problems, Belgians 
were amazed when I told them that 
some Americans in the U. S. lived in 
houses worse than the poorest I saw in 
Belgium. 

Belgian girls lead a nore sheltered 
life than our girls. Our Belgian friends 
were surprised to see the girls in our 
group helping to repair the hostels. 
Belgian girls don’t do such things. 

The time has come when we must 
leave Belgium. We are sorry to go and 
we will miss our Belgian friends. But 
we hope they have learned as much 
about the U, S. and its people from us 
as we have learned about Belgium and 
Belgians from them. 


we 
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REGENTS EXAMS : ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 
WORLD BACKGROUNDS 

MODERN HISTORY 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
ECONOMICS 

PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 

YEARS 
YEARS 
YEARS 
YEARS 
YEARS 






BARRON § 
REGENTS 
SERIES 


SPANISH 
SPANISH 
FRENCH 
The little red books hove FRENCH 


oll the answers. 4 0c LATIN 


Each 

Each book contains 8 or more of the latest exominations, 
with complete, occurate solutions to al! problems 
At your fovorite Bookstore or order direct trom 


BARRON'S Sts 


SERIES 


39 Germanic Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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The Ten Best 


EFORE we charge into 1948, we 
thought we'd allow ourselves a 

few moments of reminiscing about the 

best in radio and film entertainment 

during the year of 1947, Here are our 

nominations for the ten best films: 

Gentleman’s Agreement and Boom- 
erang (20th Century-Fox) 


Crossfire (RKO) 

Miracle on 34th Street (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 

The Farmer's Daughter (RKO) 

Odd Man Out (Two Cities) 

Great Expectations (Cineguild) 

The Yearling (M-G-M) 

It’s a Wonderful Life (RKO) 

Mourning Becomes Electra (RKO) 


We have included in our list only 


English-language films released during 
1947: 
standing foreign-language films. (Shoe 


There have 


been several out- 





Planters Contest Closes This Month 
118 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 









Win Some 
Spending Money! 
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ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 























FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
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Ist prize — —e 
2nd prize — meee 
ged prize — 810° 


seq — 15 prizes 
rize 
ath Mn $1.00 each. 















— 28 ot- 
tion Prizes 


- pocked tins of 
Planters Peanuts 


judges. 


any prize offered, 


FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a young athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send ao hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight January 30, 1948. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 

takes in the picture, and whose limericks ore considered best by the 


The judges decision is, final. Winners will be announced in 
issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. In the event 


he 
a tie for 
be 


of 
@ prize identical with that tied for will 
awarded each tying contestant. 











Shine and To Live in Peace, two Ita} 
films, were exceptionally good.) He 
ever, we have limited our list to th 
films which all of our readers have } 
an opportunity to see. 





TEN BEST RADIO PROGRAMS 


More and more first rate programs 
being served up to radio audien 
Proof of this is that we faced a num 
of tough decisions in naming the t 
best programs of the year. Here 
our final choices: 

Best Dramatic Show —Theater Guilj 
on the Air (American Broadcasting 
Company, Sundays, 9:30 p.m.). 

Best Comedy Show —Fred Alle 
Show (National Broadcasting Com 
pany, Sundays, 8:30 p.m.). 

Best Current Affairs Program — Meet 
the Press (Mutual Broadcasting Sys 
tem, Fridays, 10:00 p.m.) Deciding 
factor here was the high human ip 
terest value of these interviews between 
pressmen and public figures. For that 
reason, we chose Meet the Press, rather 
than any of the excellent forum shows 
on the air. 

Best Educational Drama —CBS |} 
There (Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Sundays, 2:00 p.m.). This exciting new 
show presents on-the-spot dramatize 
tions of events that made history. 

Best Public Service Drama — Door 
way to Life — (CBS, Sundays, 1:9 
p.m.). The dramatic format of this pro 
gram gives it more punch than the dis 
cussion show, Child’s World (ABC, 
Sundays, 7:00 p.m.). But the programs 
are equally valuable for their intelli 
gent treatment of young people’s prob 
lems. 

Best Quiz Program — Information 
Please (MBS, Fridays, 9:30 p.m.). 

Best Mystery Show — Inner Sanctum 
(CBS, Mondays, 8:00 p.m.). 

Best Serious Music — Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Serge 
Kousevitzsky (ABC, Tuesdays, 9:90 
p.m.). This was a toss-up between the 
Boston boys and the NBC Symphony 
under Arturo Toscanini (NBC, Satur 
days, 6:15 p.m.). 

Best Familiar Music — Highway i 
Melody (NBC, Fridays, 8:00 p.m.). 


Best Book Program — Author Meets 
the Critic (NBC, Sundays, 4:30 p.m). 


Join the 
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ON 


Strait Thinking 


Arthur Schlesinger, 





nse e 


in his Learning 


How to Behave, cites one horrible ex- 
ample of the pitfalls of “putting on the 


dog.” 


This is about the woman who, 


on being asked whether she had seen 


the Dardanelles while 
grandly, 
several times.” 

— 


abroad, 
“Oh, yes! We dined with them 


replied 


Reading & Writing 


More or Less 


During a dinner 


party, 


given by 


Cathy O'Donnell after the premiere of 
The Best Years of Our Lives. a crash 


came from the kitchen 


“Mary, Cathy called to the new 
maid, “more dishes?” 

“No, Ma’m,” came the wry reply. 
“Less!” 
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ARTIST AND LETTERER WHOSE STUDIO 
1S LOCATED AT 76 BEVERLY ST., NEWARKWS. 
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Shady Pink 
During the making of Stallion Road, 


Alexis Smith came in one morning and 
said to Zachary Scott, who was made 
up for a fight scene: “Good morning. 
You look fine.” 

“That,” replied Zachary, “is the new 
shade of blood I’m wearing.” 


Leo Guild. Magazine Digest 


Erin Go Bragh! 

Barry Fitzgerald reported for his role 
in The Sainted Sisters and had a pre- 
production lunch with the producer, 
Richard Maibaum. Their conversation 
concerned Barry’s role. 

“Tell me,” Barry asked, 
me part in Irish?” 

“Of course, Barry,” said Maibaum. 
“All your dialogue was rewritten after 
we were sure you were going to do the 


“did ye write 


part.” 
“Well, that’s fine,” the genial Barry 
replied, “only ye really needn't have 


bothered. Ye could have written it in 
Scandinavian, and it would have come 
out Irish just the same.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal 


All Mixed Up 


“The thing for you to do,” said the 
doctor to the man with frazzled nerves, 
“is to stop thinking of yourself. Bury 
yourself in your work.” 

“Can't.” 

“Why not?” 

“Concrete mixer.” 

Telephone Review 


Case of Experience 


There was a heated argument in the 
courtroom. The case involved a woman 
who had been hit by a car. The defend- 
ing lawyer, eager to convince the jury 
of his client’s innocence, said, “Mr. 
Smith couldn't be wrong; he’s been 
driving cars for 15 years. 

The prosecuting attorney countered 
quickly with, “In that case, my client is 
certainly right! You see, she’s been walk- 


ing for 40 years!” 
McCall Spirit 


Sey 


The Open Road 





“He doesn’t give a hoot!” 











@ Offensive cough due to 
colds, smoking? Get this 
prescription-type formula 
of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients long used by doc- 
tors. Safe. Delicious. Let 
children enjoy freely. Gives quick, 
long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
I. Eases throat tickle 
e Soothes raw, irritated membranes 
8. Helps loosen phlegm 
America’s Favorite 


STULL ONLY 5 











Sell 
S E N I ©) o S > a an 
America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
Memory Book or Card Case 
Pree cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT Corenten 5. Pe. 


Seranten | 5. Pe. 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 


Dress Design - Fashion 


CHICAGO 
ACADEMY {} Mostraties ° —— 


of Art Essentials «+ Commercial Art 
FINE ARTS cme eatery Mm 


Founde Write for free Catalog 
1902 18S. MICHIGAN AYE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS | 








CLUBS 
CRAFTS 


suCtatan CREATIONS 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & eases © co. 
112A Fulton Street, New York 
Prices subject to 200 Federal Sales Tax 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


School Classmates the best line 
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FOCUS for Social Studies 


SING their attention on “Edu- 

| cation for World Citizenship,” more 

than 1,500 teachers of the social 

studies met in St. Louis for the 27th 

annual convention of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

Almost every meeting, whether a 
general session or » section group, bore 
the imprint of challenge from the inter- 
national crisis of our times. W. Linwood 
Chase of Boston University, in his presi- 
dential address, stressed sensitivity to 
the world as the first obligation of teach- 
ers to inculcate in vouth. “Teach world- 
mindedness deliberately, pervasively, 
and whenever the 9; ortunity arises,” 
said he. 

Welcomed by St. Louis School Super- 
intendent Philip J. Hickey, the conven- 
tion heard the able report an “The Re- 
direction of German Education,” pre- 
sented as a symposium by the Social 
Studies Committee sent to Germany 
last winter on invitation of the Amer- 
ican Military Govermment and the 
American Council on Education. 

Allen Y. King of Cleveland headed 
the committee of seven, including 
Howard R. Anderson. U. S. Office of 
Education, Burr W. Phillinos, University 
of Wisconsin, Margaret O. Koopman, 
Central Michigan College Frederick T, 
Moffitt, N. Y. State Department, J. Rus- 
Sell Whitaker, Peabody College. and 

Mohn H. Haefner. University of Iowa. 
& of these members presented spe- 
"tific facets of the subiect. German 
thools. said Dr King, had no real pro- 
"gram of social studies in the curriculum. 
History and geography are stil] taught 
oi a narrow and nationalistic spirit. 


The Communist Challenge 


The United States has lagged seri: 
"ously behind Britain and France, and 
"even Russia, in its handling of educa- 
‘tion in the American zone, the panel 
‘agreed. They stressed lack of the ele- 
‘Mentary necessities of school work, in- 
cluding buildings. teaching nersonnel, 

ks, paver. pencils. and all kinds of 
femelne D~ Warfaar nrecantod + coven. 
| point program for practical action by 
Americen teochers »nd students now to 
help rehabilitate the German educa- 
tional system. A mimeographed list of 
addresses to. which. packages of school 
materials and clothing should be sent 
in the American zone is available from 
Dr. Haefner or the National Council. 

“The Challenge of Communism to 

ican Education” was the theme of 
V. S. Commissioner of Education John 


How to Educate for World Ties 


Occupies Attention 


BY KENNETH M. GOULD 


editor-in-chief, Scholastic Magazines 


W. Studebaker at the banquet session. 
In a hard-hitting address Dr. Stude- 
baker drew a striking contrast between 
the social and educational philosophy 
of American democracy and that of 
Soviet Russia. To strengthen democ- 
racy through education at home, he 
said, is the fundamental task of teach- 
ers. He called for » four-year required 
program of social studies instruction 
throughout the senior high school, in- 
cluding World Geography, World His- 
tory, American History. Government, 
and Social Problems He also urged 
better instructional n,u*erials and meth- 
ods in the social studies, including full 
use of classroom periodicals. 

The other banquet session main 
speaker was W. C. Sawyer, director of 
the national Americanisr Commission 
of the American Legion. He too chal- 
lenged social studies teachers to take 
seriously their responsibility for de- 
veloping in youth a burning “zeal for 
democracy.” Incuicate the duties as 
well as the rights of citizenship, he said. 

Section and luncheon meetings on 
Friday and Saturday presented a varied 
array of panel speakers on timely topics. 

Attorney General Tom C. Clark, who 
was to have addressed a general session, 
unfortunately could not be present. His 
paper on “The Citizen and His Re- 
sponsibility” was read by Judge Carl B. 
Hyatt of the Department of Justice. 

The 18th Yearbook of the National 
Council, dealing with “Audio-Visual 
Methods and Materials,” was presented 
by William H. Hartley of Maryland 
State Teachers College editor. (See 
page 14-T.) Dr. Hartley also reported 
on a special motion picture project of 
the Council, with a showing of two 


Stanley E. Dimond, 
new president, Na- 
tional Council for the 
Social Studies. Divi- 
sional director for so- 
cial studies in Detroit, 
he is also a member 

Mago- 


of National Council at St. Louis 


historical films made in collaboration 
with Teaching Films Custodians. 

An interesting discussion on social 
studies textbooks developed from a sym- 
posium by high school editors of three 
well-known publishing firms: Emerson 
Brown of Harcourt Brace, Richard M. 
Pearson of Harpers, and Earl E. Welch 
of Silver Burdett. Publishers and editors, 
it was agreed, will produce the kind of 
textbook materials that teachers want 
whenever substantial opinion demands 
new themes and methods. 


Oppose Military Training 

Stanley E. Dimond, program chair- 
man for this meeting, was unanimously 
elected president. W. Francis English, 
University of Missouri, and Erling M. 
Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, were elected first and second 
vice presidents respectively. New mem- 
bers of the board of directors, chosen to 
fill three retiring vacancies, were Edwin 
R. Carr, William H. Hartley, and Edith 
West. 

The Council adopted resolutions pre- 
sented by the Resolutions Committee, 
headed by Joe Park, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. It took a forthright stand against 
the recurring denial of civil liberties 
and human rights, and for the freedom 
of teachers and students to learn, study, 
and teach controversial issues. It called 
upon the 80th Congress to enact Fed- 
eral aid to education. It urged non-par- 
tisan support of the Marshall Plan and 
the Stratton Bill for entry of displaced 
persons. It opposed universal compul- 
sory military training as undesirable on 
educational and social grounds. 


Scholastic Magazines entertained over 
100 subscribers and guests at their an- 
nual Thanksgiving hufot dine -+ Theres. 
day evening. Kenneth M. Gould, editor- 


in-chief, acted as host and Charles 
Schmalbach, Midwestern field man- 


ager, was in charge of the Scholastic 
exhibit.—Eprror. 





So Simple 
Teacher: “What effect did World 
War II have upon economic conditions 
in Europe?” 
Student: “World War II was so ter- 
rible that economic conditions were 


abolished in Europe.” 


ATRSS Bulletin 
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Hints on How to Choose the 
Best for Your High School 


First of a series. Next month: New 
ideas in Directing. Mr. Schneider, Wis- 
consin and Cornell drama graduate, 
taught and directed for six years at the 
famous Catholic University Theater, 
Washington, D. C. He is now casting di- 
rector, Theater, Inc., New York—Editor. 


HETHER you are a high school 
\V English teacher or a Broadway 
producer eager for a hit, you face 
the same problem: picking the right 
play. He has only a 15 per cent chance 
of success. (Financially, that is.) Your 
success depends .argely on how well 
you answer certain questions. 
1. Why am I putting on the pro- 
duction? 
2. What do I have to work with? 
3. Where can I turn for possible 
suggestions? 


Why Do the Show? 


We can agree that all high school 
dramatic productions should benefit the 
students. Within this framework each 
production has a specific purpose. If 
you must raise money for a school cause, 
you will probably want to do one of 
those sure-fire teen-age comedies. If you 





“The 


BABY-SETT ER” 


A NEW PLAY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 





3-Act Comedy; 9w, 6m; 1 int. set. 


A sparkling, zestful, new easy-to- 
produce comedy that your students 
and audience will love. It’s about the 
favorite after-school pastime—baby- 
sitting. All the best “teen-age” com- 
edy ingredients are here—the raid- 
ing the ice-boxes—boy-friends push- 
ing in and making themselves at 
home—hanging over the telephone— 
maneuvering over dates—all the hu- 
mor, action and predicaments that 
go to make an outstanding comedy 
for your class or spring production. 
Send for a copy today. 


Royalty, $10 to $25. Price, 75c 





Send for FREE catalog of PLAYS. 
Use coupon on page 14-T 


The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


1704 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











WHAT PLAY? 


want to extend student tastes and ac- 
quaint them with dramatic literature, 
then why not try a Shakespeare or 
Moliére comedy? 

Remember your audience. It you're 
playing to a junior or senior high school 
assembly, then your choice should be 
adjusted to student tastes and capaci- 
ties. What a Life, for example (like 
Seventeen) has always been a popular 
high school play because it has charac- 
ters and situations familiar to students. 

On the other hand, if you play to an 
audience including both students and 
community, then you might well ven- 
ture beyond. Is your town starved for 
recent Broadway hits? Joan of Lorraine 
and The Eve of St. Mark, for example, 
were both produced in many school and 
college theaters simultaneously with 
their New York runs. Nobody knows 
exactly what an audience wants; not 
even the audience itself. You can actu- 
ally influence your audience’s tastes by 
carefully balancing what you think they 
will want with what they might want. 
Your job, I think you will agree, is to 
lift tastes, not to freeze them 


What Resources? 


Your final choice must still be tailored 
to your resources - physical and hu- 
man. Obviously, if you have a small 
stage and little equipment, you won't be 
too tempted to try anything very elabo- 
rate. But if your stage is the usual king- 
size auditorium, why not use its size 
and shape? Don’t be afraid to use the 
forestage. Or the stairs from auditorium 
to stage. Or the side doors. Or the 
auditorium itself. You can pick plays 
suitable to such theatricality: Wilder’s 
Our Town or Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors, for example. 

Now, the budget. It must cover roy- 
alty ($5 to $50 per performance), set- 
ting, and costumes. The amount needed 
for lighting. make-up, and props will 
generally run about the same no matter 
what the show. If one item on your 
budget is high, then you must save on 
one of the other items. You decide 
which. 

Pick a play you can cast satisfactor- 
ily. Better a well-cast Seventeen than a 


By ALAN SCHNE!DER 


badly cast Cyrano —for both audience 
and actors. If your actors and crew 
members are plentiful, don’t keep their 
talents on the sidelines show after show, 

The simplest and most practical play 
for high school production is probably 
a modern comedy or farce. If you fee! 
somewhat more ambitious, try a play 
that deals with vital ideas: The Little 
Foxes or a good melodrama like Night 
Must Fall. Or the so-called classics. 

Within limits, the better written a 
play the less will unpolished acting and 
simplicity of production tend to affect 
it. You might find The Bourgeois Gentil. 
homme or The Taming of the Shrew to 
be more rewarding — despite their diff- 
culties — than an easily produced mys. 
tery or comedy. If your actors tire of 
a play a week after you start rehearsing, 
if they bring nothing to the play and 
find nothing in it, it’s aot the right play. 
Above all, you, the director, must like 
the play. 


What Sources? 


Titles abound. You will find them on 
the lips of students; in Theatre Arts, 
Dramatics, Players’ Magazine; in an- 
thologies and collections; and — most 
copiously —in play publishers’ cata- 
logues.° You may make your selections 
from: Plays written especially for the 
school theater market, plays from 
the contemporary professional theater; 
classics. 

Play material available from leading 
play publishers is aimed directly at the 
amateur theater. You may obtain de- 
tailed descriptive catalogues and lists 
tree of charge by writing to these pub- 
lishers and perhaps outlining or indi- 
cating your particular interests and 
resources. Normal procedure is for you 
to select titles from these catalogues and 
secure single copies to read. Never de- 
cide definitely to present a play before 


.you — or your student play-reading com- 


mittee — have actually read the play. 

Play publishers very often carry titles 
of plays originally presented on Broad- 
way. This is especially true of Baker, 
Dramatists Play Service, the Dramatic 
Publishing Company, and Samuel 
French. Look up reviews. See Burns 
Mantle’s annual “ten best.” 

Some classics, especially those avail- 
able in translation, are listed by the 
publishers, usually with a fairly small 
royalty fee. 

Picking . play is a long-range opera- 
tion: from semester to semester, year to 
year. You will make mistakes. But not 
as many as that Broadway producer. 





® A somewhat extended list of sources may be 
obtained by sending a self-add d an d 
envelope to Scholastic, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 
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"MAMA'S 
BANK ACCOUNT" 


BY KATHRYN FORBES 


YOUR NEW Scholastic-BANTAM 
SPECIAL for January 


A smash hit on the stage as “I Re- 
member Mama”—to be seen soon as an 
RKO picture starring Irene Dunne. 

Mamo’s Bank Account is the January 
addition to the roster of fine Scholastic- 
BANTAMS now being used in classrooms 
throughout the country. 

You'll find many other desirable titles 
listed below. Remember, Scholastic- 
BANTAMS cost ONLY 25c PER COPY. 
Place your order today. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 28. 
Mama‘s Bank Account. 


Tear off here—mail today 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 1-5 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Copies Book Copies Book 




















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 


(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Name 





Addr 





School 





City 








Off the Press 


By Howard L. Hurwitz 
Editor ATSS Bulletin 


Government and Mass Communications, 
by Zechariah Chafee, Jr. University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. 2 vols., 830 pp., 
$7.50. 


Professor Chafee has taught at the 
Harvard Law School since 1916. He 
was recently appointed American rep- 
resentative to the U. N. Subcommission 
on Freedom of Information. In the pres- 
ent volumes, which comprise the sixth 
report from the Commission on Freedom 
of the Press, he analyzes the relation- 
ship of the government to such mass 
communications as newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, and motion pictures. 

Since mass communications deeply 
influence our student: and since we 
must draw upon them continually to 
vitalize classroom work, teachers will 
want to study Professor Chafee’s find- 
ings. 


Henry Ford, by Cy Caldwell. Julian 
Messner, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18, 
1947. 246 pp., $2.75. 


This is a boy’s life of Henry Ford 
with each chapter prefaced by a black 
and white illustration which highlights 
the theme. It begins with Ford’s birth 
on a farm and carries him through 
World War II. Emphasis throughout is 
on Ford’s role as an industrialist. 

The style and vocabulary is meant to 
capture the interest of high school 
freshmen. It can be read with interest, 
however, by students who are further 
along in their high school careers. 


And Thou Shalt Teach Them, by Paul 
Eldridge. Sheridan House, 257 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10, 1947. 
273 pp., $2.75. 


Mr. Eldridge retired from the New 
York school system after thirty years of 
teaching, during which he wrote about 
sixteen novels. His latest work is the 
story, in journal form, of Richard Hoe, 
dean of boys in a New York high school. 
There are enough dramatic incidents — 
ranging from the narrowly averted sui- 
cide of a thirteen-year-old-girl to the 
miraculous revival of energy after the 
eighth period — to satisfy a Hollywood 
scenarist. More prosaic but significant 
pages describe teachers who are bigots 
and teachers who are democrats. 

The journal form of the novel inter- 
rupts continuity, but several characters 
appear frequently, and there is a single 
thread running throughout—Hoe’s lone- 
liness due to the death of his wife. 
Eldridge grapples with some serious 
school problems and relies upon shock 
to arouse interest in their solutions. 
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ROW-PETERSON 


PLAYS 


A tested product by one of the nation’s 
top publishers of books and plays for 
schools. 





a ra * 


Originators of the percentage-royalty sys- 
tem that puts the best plays within the 
reach of the smallest groups. 


Originators of the playbook exchange, 
the most economical method of reviewing 
plays before final selection. 


Publishers of Lagniappe, the free drama 
newspaper, read by more than a million. 
A post card will put you on the mailing 
list. 

Free Catalogs 


140-page catalog for high schools, 
churches, clubs, and general community 
organizations. 


Catalog of plays for children (kindergar- 
ten through junior high). Ask for Plays 
for Young Americo. Be sure to specify 
which of the two catalogs you want. You 
may have both if you like. 


Address Division of Drama 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 











THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER 


An Easter one-act by Elizabeth McFadden author 
of ‘Why the Chimes Rang, etc. 

Theme: Easter. Parts: 1 man, 2 women, 1 boy 
of twelve. Time: 40 minutes. Simple interior. 
Any Easter music preferred. 

“I was so delighted with The Boy Who Dis- 
covered Easter” . . . It is entertaining and, 
at the same time, presents in the clearest way 
the fundamental truth of Ged and Life.” 
Randolph Ray. Rector of “The Little Church 
Around the Corner,” New York. 

Price: 40 cents. Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 W.45 St.,.N.Y. 7623 Sunset Bivd.,Hollywood 46 


















» tin . . u enter Our 
CONTEST MAGAZINE has helped 
others win. Teach you how to win 
BIG PRIZES. Lists current contests. 
Send 25c for sample copy. 
GENERAL CONTEST MAGAZINE 
1609 East Sth St. Dept. 23A Duluth 5, Minn. 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
THE 1. CS. 1947-48 CATALOG 


Over a thousand features and 
shorts. The best and latest in 
16mm Sound films for supe- 


rier entertainment in r 
schoo! movie p rams. Write 

yy today. Address Dept. ST. 
CINEMA SERVICE, tnx 
1560 SROADWAY + NEW YORK 19 & ¥ 








Teachers: Use the Master Coupon page 14. 
Your requests for free aids and product in- 
formation will be filled promptly. 
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Sound Advice 


By William J. Temple 
Brooklyn College Audio Visual Ed. Com. 


Hints on Sound Recording 


Before you make an important re- 
cording, follow the professional practice 
of making a test record to make sure 
that everything is in working order. 
It will save you disappointment and 
embarrassment. 

Set the volume cuntrol at the begin- 
ning of the recording and then leave it 
alone as much as possible. In recording 
rehearsed material, ask for preliminary 
tests on the softest and loudest pas- 
sages to see whether you can set your 
volume control high enough for former 
and not too high for latter. 


Microphone Technique 


Don’t let speakers nuzzle the micro- 
phone. When they do, the sounds are 
distorted. The sibilants spit and sputter 
like a leaky steam radiator valve, the 
_ explosives thump, and the voice sounds 
deeper and more robust than it actually 
is. If your aim is to get a faithful record, 
keep the speaker back from the micro- 
phone. The fault of talking too close 
is not confined to amateurs. When pro- 
fessional radio announcers were used 
in one of the early demonstrations of 
frequency modulation broadcasting, it 
was found necessary to erect a barrier 
around the microphone. You can help 
an inexperienced speaker by suggesting 
to him that the microphone is the listen- 
er’s ear. 


“Cueing” the Tape Recorder 


One of the disadvantages of tape 
(and wire) recorders is the difficulty of 
finding quickly the part of the record 
that you want to play or, in making a 
short recording for immediate playback, 
to find the beginning quickly and cer- 
tainly. For the first purpose there is 
now available an attachment called the 
“E-Z Cue” (Amplifier Corporation of 
America; $11.90 net) which counts 
the turns made by the take-up reel of 
the magnetic paper tape machine. For 
the second purpose, try slipping a torn 
bit of paper under the tape on the take- 
up reel just before you begin to record. 


A New Tape 


For crisper, clearer recordings of 
speech, try “Scotch Sound Recording 
Tape” (manufactured by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company) 
on your Brush or other recorder. It 
gives unusually good reproduction of 
the consonant sounds. The uncoated 
back of the tape is white. Makes it 
easier to mark with a pencil. 


Good <Covining 


January 


This month our recommended list of radio pro- 
grams chosen by the Federal Radio Education 
Committee is abbreviated. The list below in- 
cludes all programs, but only new programs 
are annotated. 

All hours are EST. New programs appear in 
bold face. Music programs, *. Grade levels 
recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), 
S (senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia 
Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting 
System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


@ SUNDAY 


*Coffee Concerts 
ABC 

Story to Order (E) 9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC 

*Fine Arts Quartet (S-A) 11-11:30 a.m. 
ABC 

Northwestern University Reviewing Stand 


(S-A) 11:30-12 noon. MBS 


(J-S-A) 8:30-9 am. 


Invitation to Learning (S-A) 12-12:30 
p.m. CBS 

World Security Workshop (S-A) 12:30-1 
p.m. ABC 


America United (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. NBC 

People’s Platform (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. CBS 

Time for Reason (S-A) 1:30-1:45 p.m. 
CBS 

University of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC 

CBS Is There (S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. CBS 

(New time. 

*RCA Victor Show (J-S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. 
NBC 

*Harvest of Stars (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. 
NBC 

*New York Philharmonic Society (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m. CBS 

House of Mystery (]-S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. 
MBS 


*METROPOLITAN AUDITIONS OF THE AIR 
(S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. ABC 
Met's radio search for talented young singers. 

Many top stars have come through this program. 

Sponsor: Farnsworth Television and Radio Corp. 

The World We Face (S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. 
NBC 

*The Family Hour (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. 
CBS 

The Ford Theater (S-A) 5-6 p.m. NBC 

The Greatest Story Ever Told (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC 

Exploring the Unknown (J-S-A) 7:30-8 
p.m. ABC 

*Sunday Evening Hour (S-A) 8-9 p.m. 
ABC 

Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 9:30- 
10:30 p.m. ABC 


*LATIN AMERICAN SERENADE (J-S-A) 10:30 
11 p.m. MBS 


Music acquoints listeners with Latin American 
countries, saluting important events and holidays. 





Chico Valle, Cuban singer, and others. Good-will 
exchange feature in cooperation with Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. 


Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 11:15. 
11:30 p.m. NBC 


@ MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


*United States Service ( ]-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS 


MONDAY: U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 
TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 
WEDNESDAY: U. S. Marine Band. 
THURSDAY: U. Ss. Navy Sand. 

FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band 

SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 


Bands 


@ MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
Nelson Olmsted ( J-S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. NBC 


*Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 10-10:30 
a.m. NBC 

American School of the Air (J-S-A) 5-5:30 
p.m. CBS 


Headline Edition (S-A) 7-7:15 p.m. ABC 


@ MONDAY 


Liberty Road (Am. School of the Air) 
(]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
Jan. 5, Patent Applied For; Jan. 12, Free to 


Come and Go; Jan. 19, Free to Inquire; Jan. 26, 
The Right to Know. 


In My Opinion (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 

Cavalcade of America (S-A) 8-8:30 p.m 
NBC 

*Voice uf Firestone (J-S-A) 8:30-9 p.m. 
NBC 

*The Telephone 
p.m. NBC 

*Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 10:30-11 
p.m. NBC 


Hour (J-S-A) 9-9:30 


@ TUESDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of the 
Air) (]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 

Jan. 6, Justin Morgen Had a Horse—Margverite 
Henry; Jan. 13, Leavy s of Grass—Walt Wh'tman; 
Jan. 20, The Portable Mrs. Tillson — Whitfield 
Cook; Jan. 27, Weep No More, My Lady — James 
Street 


Frontiers of Science (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 


Youth Asks the Government (J-S-A) 8 
8:15 p.m. ABC 

America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 8:30-9:30 
p.m. ABC 

*Boston Symphony (S-A) 9:30-10:30 p.m. 
ABC 

American Forum of the Air (S-A) 10- 
10:30 p.m. MBS 

Labor U. S. A. (S-A) 10:30-10:45 p.m. 
ABC 

It’s Your Business (S-A) 10:45-11 p.m 
ABC 
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@ WEDNESDAY 


xAlan Lomax’ Song Train (J-S-A) 12:30-1 
p.m. MBS 


The March of Science (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
Jon. 7, Can Machines Think?; Jan. 14, Assembly 
lines; Jan. 21, Why We Laugh; Jan. 28, Magic. 
OF MEN AND BOOKS (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS 
Current books and their authors are discussed. 


Your United Nations ( Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC 


@ THURSDAY 


xGateways to Music (Am. School of the 
Air) (]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 

Jon. 2, Ring in the New Year; Jan. 8, Around 

the Baltic; Jan. 15, Saludos Americanos; Jan. 22, 

Potsdam Concert; Jan. 29, Mediterranean Ports. 

Mr. President (J-S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. ABC 

Family Theatre (J-S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. 
MBS 


@ FRIDAY 


Opinion Please (Am. School of the Air) 

(]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
Jan. 2, Atomic Ace: Jan. 9, Industrial Peace; Jan. 

16, Woyward Youth; Jan. 23, A Balanced Budget; 

Jon. 30, Marriage or o Coreer? 

Report from the UN (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 

*Burl Ives (J-S-A) 8-8:15 p.m. MBS 

tHighways of Melody (J-S) 8-8:30 p.m. 
NBC 


Meet the Press (S-A)} 10-10:50 p.m. MBS 


PRO AND CON (J-S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. NBC 
Congressmen, public officials and national figures 
talk on current subjects in the news 
The World’s Great Novels (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 11:30-12 M. NBC 


@ SATURDAY 


Story Shop (E-]) 9-9:30 a.m. NBC 

The Garden Gate (J-S-A) 9:15-9:30 a.m. 
CBS 

Coffee with Congress (S-A) 9:30-10 a.m. 
NBC 

Frank Merriwell (J-S-A) 
NBC 

*United States “Navy 
10:30 a.m. ABC 

Let’s Pretend ( ©-J) 11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS 

Adventurers Club (]-S-A) 11:30-12 noon. 
CBS 

Land of the Lost (]-S-A) 11:30-12 noon. 
ABC 

American Farmer (]-S-A) 
ABC 

Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. NBC 

National Farm and Home Hour ( J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC 

Our Town Speaks (J-S-A) 
ABC 

*Metropolitan Opera (S-J) 2-5 p.m. ABC 

Columbia’s Country Journal (S-A) 2:33 
p.m. CBS 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE (S-A) 3:15-3:30 p.m. 


10-10:30 a.m. 


Band (J-S-A) 10- 


12:30-1 p.m. 


1:30-2 p.m. 


Watson Davis, director of Science Service, in- 
terviews scientists on recent discoveries and scien- 
tific progress. 


DOCTORS TODAY (S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. NBC 


Dramatic series, under American Medical Assoc. 
auspices, tells stories of new scientific develop- 
ments in medicine. 





*FIRST PIANO QUARTETTE (J-S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. 
NBC 


Four-piano arrangements of the classics. 
In My Opinion (]-8-A) 6:15-6-30 p.m. 
CBS 
Same as Monday. (New time.) 
*NBC Symphony Orchestra (S-A) 6:30- 
7:30 p.m. NBC 
* Hawaii Calls (J-S-A) 7-7:30 p.m. MBS 
*Sound Off (J-S-A) 7:30-8 p.m. CBS 


*Chicago Theatre of the Air (S-A) 10-11 
p.m. MBS 


Dialing 
With William D. Boutwell 


Are schools doing right by children? 
Listen to the answer on Report Card, 
an hour-long CBS Documentary 
Wednesday, January i4, 10 p.m. EST. 
It's based on weeks of research in 
Westfield, New Jersey schools. 


° > 





All armchair judges of new voices 
(and who isn’t?) welcome the return of 
the Metropolitan Auditions of the Air 
(ABC). 

o oO © 

Doctors Today (NBC, Saturdays), 
twelfth series of programs sponsored 
by American Medical Association, steps 
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out with a new.format to present medi- 
cal science dramatically. 
oO ° o 
One of radio’s most famous 1947 pro- 
grams — Lou Hazam’s The Man in the 
Garbage Can (food conservation) can 
now be borrowed trom the U. S. Office 
of Education Transcription Exchange. 
. = 
Better get your request in for the 
fine child gridance folders offered on 
ABC’s wire recorded Child’s World. It 
is doing well opposite Jack Benny on 
Sundays. Mail is up to 700 per week. 
° cod ° 


See the new College Script Writing 
Contest announced in “Capsule News” 
p. 6 

o v ° 

We are glad to see that Decca’s fine 
educational records wiil now be pushed 
by a company that knows the school 
field, namely, the American Book Com- 
pany. The first list has 88 albums - 
poetry, hallads, drama Decca’s Lone- 
some Train is a must on Lincoln’s birth- 
day in many schools. 

° oO 

Homer Price will set you chuckling. 
It is a Books Bring Adventure recording 
which you and other adults will enjoy 
as much as your pupils I immediately 
bought the album for my niece, Small 
chance she has of getting it! 








Tloue PROFES 


No longer is it necessary for educators 
to accept ordinary recording discs for 
school use. For today Audiodiscs . . . 
the leading recording blanks used by 
broadcasting stations . . . are available 
in sufficient quantities for school 
recording. 

Many teachers and students have 
lost their interest and enthusiasm for 
recording due solely to their use of 
inferior discs. But Audiodiscs can be 
relied upon to give consistent quality 






(ONAL QUALITY 
audiodises AY/\U\ tire 


performance pleasing to both the pro- 
fessional and school recordist. 

Audiodiscs are manufactured in 
several types: Red Label and Yellow 
Label in sizes 8”, 10", 12", 16°; Blue 
Label, on thinner base, 642", 8"; 10°. 
All these are available at substantial 
discounts to schools through your 
Audiodiscs and Audiopoints distribu- 
tor. Names of local distributors sup- 
plied on request. 





AUDIO RECORD, our monthly publication, is mailed without cost to schools 
and colleges throughout the country. Each issue contains articles of particular 
interest to school recordists. If your name is not on the AUDIO RECORD mail- 
ing list, drop a penny post card to... 





Dept. ST-3 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 





AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 
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Guidebook for John Doe 


OHN DOE, average social studies 

teacher, hears 2 ‘ot about audio- 
visual education. He is about convinced 
that the audio-visual age is here. 

John is conscientious, He wants to 
give his students all the learning help 
he can. So he’s looked into the audio- 
visual field quite carefully. 

Frankly, John is confused. Lumped 
together into all-too-frequently vague 


generalizations he encounters films, 
filmstrips, excursions, radio, pictures, 
exhibits, posters, recordings — almost 
anything except text reading and his 
lectures! Although familiar with 
many of these materials, he hasn’t used 
them much, and he’s rever approached 
them as “audio-visual education.” 
John has questions, lots of them. 
How is he to use audio-visual materials? 


. 
he’s 

































































































PUBLIC SERVICE SPECIALS 

p. 3-T 

CARE (Coop. for Am. Re- 

mittances to Europe) 

C) leaflet: 
do. 


Am. Overseas Aid—U. N. 
Appeal for Children. 


what schools 


(CD Folder on school role in 
new campaign. 


CIER (Comm. for Int. Edu. 
Recon.) 


(0 24-page booklet, Going 
to School in War Dev- 
astated Countries. 


(1D CIER Handbook: reli- 
able relief agencies. 


© FROM ADVERTISERS 


AMFRICAW CRAYON CO. 
p. 14-Jr., 4 all others. 


(C Folio of art he'ps. 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL 


CO. p. 32-Sr., 18-Jr., 24 
all others. 
[CD Pencil sketches, 10 


cents (see 15-T). 


ANSCO, INC. p. 35-Sr., 21 
-Jr., 27 all others. 


Free pamphlets 
(0 On photography. 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. You will hear directly from the advertisers and organizations. 





N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr-Senior Scholastic; Jr-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


A'DIO DEVICES, INC. p 
13-T 


[] Name on free list for 
Audio Record. 


(0 Script contest rules. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
STITUTE, Back Cover-T 


() Free quiz booklet. 


BYRON G. MOON Bur. of 
Ed. Services p. 4-T 


Teaching unit aids: posters, 
brochure, leaflets. 


C) Petroleum 
00 Agriculture 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISH- 
ING CO. p. 10-T 


C) Free catalog of plays 


and other dramatics 
material for high 
schools. 

GENERAL CONTEST 


MAGAZINES p. 11-T 
(0 Sample copy, 25 cents. 


GE*'SRAL ELECTRIC CO. p. 
33-Sr., 15-Jr., 25 all 

ot’ rs 

(] Photolamp data sheet. 


HIG™"''S INK. CO. p. 34- 


e 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SERVICE p. 11-T 


1) Catalogue of films. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF MANUFACTURERS p. 

2-all. 

(] List of free films. 

[] Free copy of 
Profits from Profits. 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. p. 

15-T 

C) Free lit.: samples of 
graduation announce- 
ments, personal cards. 

ROW, PETERSON AND CO. 

p. 11-7 

(0 140-page catalog of 


plays for high school 
and community. 


CINEMA 


Who 


0 Catalog of plays for 
children through junior 
high. 

SAMUEL FRENCH p. 11-T 


[] List of plays for high 
school students. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
p. 2-T 

C) Lit. on student mags. 
C) Folder on Scholastic 
BANTAMS. 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO. 
p. 30-Sr., 22 all others. 














(1 On developing and *- [] Sample book of Strath- 
printing. [—D Colored inks chart, ete. more Artist Papers. 
Also information on: 
Name Positi 
School liment 
City. Zone. State 
Jan., 1948 


Audio Visual Materials and 
Methods in the Social Studies 


WILLIAM H. HARTLEY, EDITOR 


Washington, D. C.: National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1947 
(Order from the Council) 


$2 paper; $2.50 cloth. 











Where can he get them? Just why are 
audio-visual methods better than plain 
reading anvway? 

John, and you, can find answers to 
these questicns in Audio-Visual Mater. 
ials and Methods in Social Studies, 18th 
Yearbook of the National Council for 
Social Studies. Under the editorship 
of William H. Hartley, 23 experts tum 
in a thoroughly practical work of schol- 
arship. 

We particularly welcome Chapter I, 
bv Paul C. Wendt. In it, Mr. Wendt 
tells us whv and how audio-visual ma- 
terials work. When Ichnny Student 
learns, writes Mr. V/endt. he finds out 
what words mean. The wider Johnny's 
experience. the easier it is for him to 
give meaning to new words. When 
Johnny sees a picture or hears a drama, 
he takes in imvressions with his eves 
and ears. Broader and far more vivid 
than verbal explanation. these experi- 
ences give real meaning to kev words 
which Johnny must learn. Mr. Wendt 
goes on to say that social studies, which 
emvhasize complex word-ideas. de- 
mand what audio-visual aids can give. 

Other chapters cover all the tvnes of 
audio-visual materials in detail, Each 
chapter has a different author. In most 
cases. one type of aid takes un two 
chavters. For example, Walter Wittich 
writes a chanter on the place of ®lms 
in social studies. Following this. Ken- 
neth Rehage tells what. specifically a 
teacher should do when he uses a film 
The pattern is similar for excursions. 
mans, radio. and others. Technique ar- 
ticles usuellv take the form of case 
studies on an actual project. 

The handbook gives vou lists of 
sourees and snecifie materials. An an- 
pendix includes reeding lists on all the 
audio-visual materials. 

NCSS’s veerbook is chiefly a_refer- 
ence work. We suggest a quick chim. 
Then. when vor consider using films 
or making a field trin. lonk un the ap- 
information. Excentions are 
tho first three chapters. Read them care- 
fullv richt at the stort. You" Gnd 
vearbook invaluable for ideas when 
you're “lannine a semester’s work 

Toe Doe will be refreshed by con- 
crete information in the NCSS hand- 
book. Unfortunately, he won’t be s0 
refreshed by its prose. We do wish 
educators wouldn’t use three syllables 
where one would do. —E. L. W. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Dictatorship 


Forewarned is torearmed. Your stu- 
dents should know how a dictatorship 
works and why Americans favor a de- 
mocracy. 

PaMPHLETS: Fascism in _ Action; 
Communism in Action (Gov't Reports, 
Legislative Bureau ot Congress, °47), 
Gov't Printing Office Washington 25, 
D. C., 40c each. Russia; Menace or 
Promise?, Vera M. Dean (Headline 
Book, 47), Foreign Policy Association, 
22 West 38 Street, New York 18, 25c. 

Booxs: Which Way America, Lyman 
Bryson (People’s Library, Macmillan, 
39), 60c. Dictatorship in the Modern 
World, Guy S. Stanton, (Univ. of Min- 
nesota Press, 39), $2.75. I Chose Free- 
dom, Victor Kravchenko (Scribner, 
46), $3.50. Darkness at Noon, Arthur 
Koestler (Macmillan, 41), $2. 

Fim: Democracy. 18 mm. sd. b&w. 


Democracy Series No. 16 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


10 min, Despotism. 16mm. sd. b&w. 
10 min. Both rent or sale from Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Chicago. 

Fitmstrips: The Nature of Democ- 
racy. Series of 7 color filmstrips. For 
sale separately or in series. Curriculum 
Films Inc., New York. 


FRANCE AND FRENCH UNION 


Junior Scholastic 

February 2 

PaMPHLET: The French Union (°47), 
French Press and Information Service, 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 


free. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 
World Week 
February 2 
See “Tools for Teachers” September 
29 through October 27. 





News and 


By a 52 tc 0 vote the U, N. Assembly 
asked all teachers everywhere to teach 
“the United Nations charter and the 
purposes and principles, the structure, 
background and activities of the United 
Nations.” 

Ed.: Teachers who accept U. N.’s 
challenge can make good use of The 
United Nations in Action, the 52-page 
students’ handbook issued by Scholas- 
tic Magazines. Thirty-five cents per 
copy. Free to new subscribers to World 
Week and Senior Scholastic (Combina- 
tion or Social Studies Editions), for 
group orders of ten or more. 


Pen Pals 


We have received three new ad- 
dresses which supply pen friend names. 
They are: 

Norway — Skolenes Brevklubb, Post- 
boks 3204, Oslo. 

Holland — W. F. A., Galarij, 14, Am- 
sterdam. 


gery Rd., Catford, London SE 6. 

Here’s an important reminder from 
Karl Gunnar Knutsson, secretary, MY 
FRIEND ABROAD: “As far as Nor- 
way, Holland, and Sweden are con- 
cerned, there are no possibilities in ar- 
ranging correspondence if the boys and 
girls are under 14, as we start learning 





England — Miss M. Kimber, 39, Bar- 


English at school at about 12 and have 
to learn it for at least two years to be 
able to write a letter in English. How- 
ever, I know that Miss Kimber has put 
an age limit at 11 years.” 


Art for Classroom and Home 


You can now have the fine work of 
U. S. high school art students through 
the generosity of one of Scholastic Art 
Awards’ sponsors. 

New this year is the portfolio of six 
prize-winning pencil drawings. You will 
want to frame your favorites. The 
American Lead Pencil Company, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, will send the pen- 
cil drawing portfolio. Include ten cents 
with your request. 


Schools in Review 

Covering education’s waterfront with 
expert thoroughness Survey Graphic 
devotes its entire November issue to 
“Education for Ou: Time.” An all-star 
team of educators coached by Survey's 
able Beulah Amidon turn in the first 
postwar review of American schools 
from kindergarten up. 
Freedom Train 

For an outline list of “documents and 
memorabilia” carried on the Freedom 
Train, write The World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
For each document there is a set of 
references to the World Book. 
Roosevelt Story 

Soon to be released is a special “guide 
for students” on The Roosevelt Story, 


let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 
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Scholastic Magazines and these 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 
January 12, 1948 

Social Studies: Special Issue on 
World Oil Industry: Commager — The 
Monroe Doctrine. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — 
America’s Progress under Freedom. 

English Classes: Salesmanship. “The 
Master Salesman,” (a play) by William 
Hazlett Upson; “Words That Sell,” by 
Elmer Wheeler; Short Story — “ ‘Gator 
Boy,” by Zachary Ball. 


January 19, 1948 


Social Studies: National Article — 
Shall We Lift Immigration Bars to Ad- 
mit Displaced Persons? Commager — 
The Movement of Peoples, 

English Classes Communication 
Theme — Letters. The Letters of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, 1882-!893. Composi- 
tion — Business Letters. Special Feature 
— Address Unknown, by Kressman Tay- 
lor. 





outstanding motion picture treatment 
of the late president’s life, Written by 
Dr. Allan Nevins, Pulitzer Prize _his- 
torian, the booklet will be distributed 
in quantity by United Artists, who han- 
dle the film. 
Quote 

Whatever English tests may measure, 
it is not ability to use English, and such 
tests are of no value either to predict a 
student’s work in written composition, 
or to place him in an ability group.— 
Robert C. Pooley, Univ. of Wisconsin. 











PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 
save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern dov- 
ble envelope Commencement Invitations and 
Personal Cards which are priced consider- 
ably lower than other companies. Full infor- 
mation and samples gladly sent without 
obligation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched- 
ules. We sell direct by nail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK or CARD 
CASE GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., 
1425 E. Elm Street 


Inc. 
Screnton 5, Pa. 
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WHAT’S MISSING FROM 
THIS PICTURE? 


/. Looks like any coal-burning | 
tive traveling at full speed— 
for one thing. There’s no 
Thanks to continuous research by 
coal industry, an ingenious way fi 
been found to burn the partic 
matter that come from flaming 
before smoke is formed. Fa 
chimneys, too, have been cured. 
their smoky habits, while another 
vice recently perfected makes 
coal stoves smokeless. Coal re 
projects now under way will 
every living person in Americal 7 





. = ee 
2. How does a coal mine “breathe’’? me \ Y . 
To stay “healthy” and safe, coal mines need plenty Be ow EEE | gee oS SONY 
wh | 


of fresh air. So giant fans located on the surface 
circulate a steady stream of pure air through mod- 
ern mines. The air drawn through a mine by the 
newest fans weighs twelve times as much as the 
coal taken from the mine each day! eres , ence ee et 












































3. What put the miner on his feet? 
Formerly, miners cut coal with pick- 
axes while lying uncomfortably on theit7 
sides. No more, in modern mines! In- 
stead, they operate cutting machines 
which bite into the coal, blocking out 
some 30 tons to be brought down by @ 
single blast. Today, of all bituminous 
coal mined underground in America 
more than 90% is mechanically cut! 


It’s fun finding out about coal! To prove it, 
we've prepared a lively quiz booklet, Old King Coal 

















A Department of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Calls a New Tune! Your pupils will enjoy learning : 
. . Bituminous Coal Institute, Dept. ST 
, , . 1 Y 
about our greatest natural resource w ith this enter : Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
taining and accurate booklet. To obtain copies for : uleoss coud me free copies of 
your classes, just fill out and mail the coupon. ! — Oxp Kine Coat Carts a New Tune! 
; 1 
BITUMINOUS w& COAL i = 
: Street al 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE ' City — State Q 
' 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AME 
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